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PREFACE 


This small volixrne of essays does not yrofess 
tohe anything mote than a selection of ‘pa'pers 
niore or less popular and aniechnxeal They 
are gath‘‘re(l together as givmq some glimpses 
of an attituie to life as seen from the side of 
philosophy and religion. Hone of the essays 
pra{i3rtrf3 to b i ezhaa stive. .Mod have been pi 
viously published, but these have almost all 
been vtodijied and slightly enlarged. Essay I 
two.'i an tnaugni at lecture as professor of philo- 
sophy at the College, liarodn, and was delivered 
before B B the ^ayl/ji Rao Gaekuar 

of Baroda nn(Z the British Resident in Decem- 
ber 1915 : it loas afierwurds puhlished in the 
Indian Pkilaaophical Remexo^ Essays II and 
IV uere printed in life ‘^fodern. Churchman; 
III tn The Interpreter ( England ); VI in The 
Free Catholic, VII in The Journal of the 
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Indian Instiiiiie oj Philosophy] VIII hi (he 
Indian Philosopihical Rf'vicxv; X in th/' Hihh>r( 
Journal] XIII in 'I'hc (JidciiHa Uevicir 
cstay on The Psychology of tla' Ghri'-tion 
was to have been read at a Conference on the 
Psychology of the Rdigioxis Experience hdd af 
Cambridge in August lUlS but arrived too laP 
Giving to the delay in the maiL ft 'ivas 
originally intended to rhihorato this paper Into 
something more iecha:^,<d a,n" less inconi;P^c, 
but its present form seems snore suited to the 
purpose of this volume. E^-a,y IX contains 
some extracts from a paper on Tin leaching of 
the Creeds read at a Conference of Modern 
Churchmen in Rugby in 1915. 1 he remai n ing 

papers are published here for the first time, 
lam indebted to the editors of tin /icriodtC'ds 
mentioned for their permission to rcjjrint (he 
essays. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


What is Philosophy ? What is the philosophical 
attitude ? These are questious which in one form 
or another, at ono time or another, present them- 
selves to every thou^^htful educated man. These 
are questions, moreover, which meet the serious 
student of philosophy on the threshold and persist 
throughout bis reflections. For, the nature of 
Philosophy is one of the most difificult philo- 
sophical problems. That it has been raised so 
repeatedly in the past, and to-day is still earnestly 
discussed, suggests at once that no solution ha? 
bhen generally accepted as final. Nevertheless, 
it is equally evident to the most cursory reader 
that throughout the history of Philosophy, as in 
oiir o\Yn d.'iy, there js some agreement, even 
perhaps an increasing agreement, as to the more 
general characteristics of Philosophy. To survey 
and carefully to examine the answers already 
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given to these questions is an essential part of 
all systematic philosophical training. It is, how- 
ever, not my present purpose to embark upon 
this task. The following reflections are con- 
cerned with my own tentative attitude to the 
problem o 

The popular misconception that there is some- 
thing mysterious about Philosophy ought to be 
no longer possible. The human philosopher, 
insignificant or great, has simply the normal 
human functions, and exercises them in relation 
to normal human experience. Nevertheless, there 
are differences between the philosopher and, the 
ordinary man who would not assume or be given 
that denomination. The former insists upon a 
continual and untiring quest for accuracy with 
regard to every detail of the problems with which 
he is concerned. The facts with which thinking 
starts in any particular instance, and the processes 
of reasoning by which conclusions are reached, 
are subjected to a scrutiny which to the un- 
philosophical mind is irksome. The philosopher 
flnds that it is impossible to live without assump- 
tions ; but he insists that they shall be recognised 
as such. He requires that all assumptions shall 
be critically examined, and he rejects those opposed 
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’to reason or to empirical experience. One Tvho 
is not prepared to track statements and beliefs 
to their ultimate grounds, and critically to examine 
them, -will do well not to embark upon philo- 
sophical studies. 

Philosophy is also characterised by its breadth 
of outlook: all that exists, or may exist, comes 
tightly within its purview. This is not to say 
that a standard encyclopedia would be the best 
introduction to Philosophy. No individual person 
in the span of an ordinary human lifetime could 
acquire a knowledge of the facts even at present 
systematised in the sciences. Yet, Philosophy 
has at least in a general way to .take into account 
all points of view, and modifications may be in- 
troduced into it from any side of experience. In 
the times of Plato and of Leibniz the study of 
mathematics profoundly influenced Philosophy. 
With AHstotle and in our own age since Lamarck 
and Darwin, there is evidence of a marked in- 
fluence from biological studies. Perhaps the 
most important of all recent influences have been 
due to the advance in psychology, especially in 
the emphasis on the volitional and conational 
aspects of consciousness. In all ages religion 
.has been a factor determining the foimofphilo- 
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sophical conceptions, predominantly so in Indian 
For Philosophy it is axiomatic that no side of 
life shall be neglected, that no facts shall b&- 
arbitrarily excluded from consideration* 

Philosophy may be described in very general- 
terms as occupied "with the full knowledge of 
reality, but this description may easily lead to- 
misconception. In the past “ knowledge ” has 
too often meant merely the knowledge of the- 
senses and the intellect. .No such limitation is 
justifiable. With reference to the problem thus- 
raised, the recognition of the distinction betweea 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge b}r 
description will be helpful. The latter is usually- 
expressed in language, and will be. theoreticaL 
But the adequacy of all description must in the- 
end depend upon actual knowledge by acquaint- 
ance. And knowledge by acquaintance will be- 
as varied as experience. It will be of as many- 
kinds as there are specific functions of the mind, 
coming into specific relations with specific reali- 
ties or aspects of reality. Though the account- 
which is given in any Philosophy must be in- 
theoretical terms, it , does not follow that the 
knowledge by acquaintance which it represents 
is merely intellectual. The importance of this 
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simply; What exists ? but also; What is its 
meaning ? If we are honest with ourselves, we 
must confess that the question of meaning is- 
what interests us most. Men would not occupy 
themselves very much with the knowledge of a 
reality which they considered to exist but to 
have no meaning. The existence of Philosophy, 
as it appears in history and at the present time,, 
is evidence of the conviction of the human mind 
that experience, the real, has significance and 
is not bare matter of fact. The problem of Philo- 
sophy is therefore the knowledge of all the facts, 
of all the real : and of the meaning or meanings 
of what is real. It may be rightly maintained 
that “ meanings " are themselves facts ; but 
usage and philosophical convenience justify 
the retention of the two terms with a distinct- 
reference. 

To the question which may now be raised 
What is the meaning of meaning ? the reply 
might, indeed, be made, that the putting of the 
question implies some understanding of meaning 
on the part of the questioner, since he requires 
that an explanation of the term meaning ” 
shall be given, which he shall recognise as 
meaning. Such an answer could not be accepted- 
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meaning just as clearly as the "goods/’ Philosoph}^ 
seeks not merely to know facts, but also whether 
any facts have meaning or meanings and if so, 
what facts have what meanings. At the outset 
it is not to be assumed that all the real, taken 
•together, has one meaning, or many meanings, or 
DO meaning at all. 

In this connection it is of importance to re- 
■cognise explicitly that Philosophy for us is human, 
the meanings we seek and find have reference to 
values which are values for men. This human 
reference ought never to be left out of account, 
although it does not necessarily involve that 
the values known are only values for men. The 
range of human experience may be limited, but 
it does not follow that the particular values men 
experience are not in their own nature ultimate. 
There is danger here of falling either on the one 
hand into a mere relativism, or on the other into 
an absolutism, neither of which is capable of 
adequately accounting for the facts which were 
the Starting point of the other. To recogni-tie 
that Philosophy is human is important for that 
conception of it which relates it especially with 
values. For thus the task of Philosophy is to 
find the meaning of reality for men. But just 
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for this very reason, it ehould be admitted that 
the meaning which facts have for men may not 
be their only meaning ; and further, that it does 
not follow that if men are unable to find meaning 
in certain facts, those facts have no meaning at 
all. Facts which have meaning for us may also 
have other meanings, and facts which have no 
meanings for ua may have meanings nevertheless. 
But until the facts of human experience are 
■appreciated from the point of view of their value, 
■their meaning is not known, and the task of 
Philosophy not achieved. 

The test of a Philosophy is not simply logical 
■consistency, nor this together with a reference to 
facts. It will include these but also a reference 
to one or more of the different classes of value 
A consideration of the classes of value might be 
a starting-point for philosophical reflection. For 
such reflection is the activity of the mind, using 
the intellect, to indicate the meanings or meaning 
•of experience. Many philosophical attempts to 
interpret facts have failed because they have 
recognised only one or two classes of values - either 
the logical, or the logical and the ethical. To 
avoid this a general survey of values is necessary. 
But before this is attempted the distinctioa 
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"between “ intrinsic ” and ‘'extrinsic” values must 
"be clearly stated. That which is of " extrinsic 
value is a means to an “ intrinsic ” value. Ex- 
trinsic values are only secondary. Intrinsic values 
are ultimate : they are of worth in themselves, 
and do not necessarily imply any value beyond 
themselves. As in the past philosophical thinkers- 
liave urged the necessity of some final or absolute- 
being or beings, so now final or absolute value or 
values must be admitted. These are the intrinsic- 
values. But it should be remembered that a 
fact may have intrinsic value and also extrinsic 
value as a means to a still further intrinsic value, 
as e. g, the pursn>ii of knowledge is in itself a- 
valuable experience, and it leads to the ijossession 
of knowledge which is also of value. Though 
some facts have meaning only as extrinsic values, 
they imply reference to intrinsic values and it is 
the classes of these latter which must be surveyed. 
Of such classes there appear to be five in human- 
experience: physical, intellectual, aesthetical, morah 
and religious. It is not intended that this classi- 
fication has finality ; it is put forward as a 
convenient tentative suggestion. Each of these 
classes has a distinct nature of its own ; each is a 
realm of intrinsic values. To find the meaning: 
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of the facts of human experience is to bring them 
into relation with one or more of these five 
classes of values. 

Physical values have a nature of their own. 
A colour-blind man can never be led to experience 
the colours to which ho is blind, except by doing 
away with his colour-blindness. He may be an 
intellectual giant, and may know all that science 
has to say on the theory of colours, but that will 
not help him. You may lead a child to know 
blue in one way only — by showing blue to him. 
The different kinds of tastes, the feeling of vigour 
or of physical weakness, and other physical states 
have a distinctive character and are in themselves 
more or less desirable or undesirable, of positive 
or of negative worth. Physical values are often 
at the same time a means or a hindrance to the 
attainment of other values : their intrinsic charac- 
ter is not affected thereby. A good dinner is in 
itself worth having, and it may be a means to 
increased energy and thus to the production of 
intellectual or aesthetic values. It is in itself 
none the less worth having, even though it might 
be inadvisable to stay for it, if a higher value 
would thereby be lost. Healtby physical exercise 
is in itself worth having, even though on occasions 
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.it may have to be sacrificed in order that the 
time may be devoted to intellectual ‘aims. -The 
same holds true of all kinds of physical goods. 
Only those who experience them can really know 
-^them. The physical values are real and to obtain 
the goods and suppress the bads is a legitimate 
-object of human effort. 

There is here a more practical problem in 
-the detailed consideration of the constituent 
■values of the healthy physical life. This is nob 
the mere enumeration of particular experiences. 
For the problem is also one of proportion, of 
the relation of values to one another, of the 
-attainment of the maximum of values of the 
best qualities. Seen from the point of view of 
practical activity the problem concerns an end 
lio be achieved, the enjoyment of intrinsic goods, 
of what is best worth having on the physical side 
-of life, and the eradication of the evils. In 
relation to all questions of the attainment of 
intrinsic values there will be questions of means 
-or extrinsic values, as here, for example, of 
-healthy parentage and birth, careful nursing in 
childhood, sanitary dwellings, etc. All these 
-references to physical value may seem of a 
practical rather than a philosophical nature, and 
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it IS important that this should be so, for the 
problems here are to be solved chiefly by 
practical activity. Nevertheless, the philosophical 
implication is also of great importance. For, from 
the standpoint of Philosophy as a quest for 
meaning, the conclusion is, that the meaning of 
certain physical facts is to be found at least in 
part in these physical values , that any attempt 
to And the meaning of those facts which leaves 
these out of account is doomed to at least partial 
failure. For Philosophy it is necessary to insist 
upon physical goods as one class of values to 
which reference must be made in answering the 
question of the meaning of facts. 

The physical has relation also to other values, 
as for example, when in the form of books it is a 
means of transmission of intellectual knowledge 
These intellectual values come second in the list 
proposed. The fundamental pnnciple here is that 
truth IS of intrinsic worth it has a \alue, rather 
IS aaalte with a character of its on n It is in 
opposition to facts to suppose, a« some profess to, 
that there is no pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, or to maintain that such pursuit is foolish. 
Very many subjects are studied in which the 
aTile\\ectua\ interest far outweighs any other hene 
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fib which may accrue from the study; end many 
in which the satiafaction of the intellectual inter* 
est is the only end sought. Lord Avchury’s study 
of ants, as one front many examples, appears 1<> 
have been a purely inlellectual intorc-t. In 
fact, every genuine student lias cxpcruniced the 
reality of the intellectual values as intrinsic and 
as with the physical values, so here it may bt,> 
maintained that the intellectual values inijst be 
experienced to be really known. 

The work of thought is divided into bodies of 
knowledge, such as mathematics, physics, chcuus* 
try, biology, psycholog}', logic, ethics, history, and 
so on. Here again the problem is nob merely an 
enumeration of the different branches of know* 
ledge, but also a consideration of their relation to 
one another. The effort to bring the different 
branches of knowledge into a consistent whole 
has led to the necessity of a detailed examination 
of their presuppositions, and further, of the funda- 
mental principles of all intellectual knowledge. 
These two tasks, the unification of the various 
parts of knowledge, and the critical investigation 
of the fundamental princiifies, arc most important 
intellectual pursuits, and in their achievement 
may lie the highest intrinsic intellectual valu^e. 
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"There must be an effort to satisfy the 
■demands of reason entirely. But sometimes 
Philosophy IS identified solely with these two 
aims, ( or even i\ith one of them ) ; sometimes 
Philosophy IS considered to be occupied solely 
with intrinsic intellectual values. Such a con* 
tention is open to serious criticism, especially 
if it IS at the same time maintained that the 
-quest of Philosophy is for meaning To avoid 
this conception it Mill be well to make a definite 
distinction between Philosophy and Metaphysics 
The full nature of the former will be more 
apparent at the end of our discussion. The latter, 
Metaphysics, will be concerned witb the discussion 
of ultimate principles and Mitb the indication of 
the relations which the different branches of 
Loom ledge have to one another. Metaphysics, 
though uniiersal, will be more formal and abstract 
than Philosophy. For in Philosophy the results 
of metaphysical reflection will be united to a 
wealth of facts which are not ot the nature of 
ultimate principles 

All attempts, for example, to establish a 
conceptual view of the beautiful and the ugly ha\e 
failed. A beautiful natural scene or a work of 
art may in a sense be analysed. One may say : 
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** This landscape is beautiful because of the 
position and shape of those clouds, the colour 
of the foliage, the strong bold outline of those- 
rochy cliffs.” Nevertheless, this is only to indicate 
the constituent elements which are beautifu} 
in themselves, or in particular relations, or both 
in themselves and in particular relations. Ana- 
lyse as we may, heauty ( or ugliness ), as experi- 
enced, always eludes expression in intellectual 
terms. As no theory of colour can make one 
experience colour, so no theory of beauty can 
make one experience beauty. Beauty and ugli- 
ness, like physical goods and bads and intellectual 
truths or falsehoods, are capable .of interpretation 
in terms of nothing but themselves. They are- 
thus a distinct class of intrinsic values : and- 
Philosophy must recognise and allow for them in 
its consideration of the meanings of facts. 

Equally distinct is the class of moral values. 
Becent ethical discussion has emphasised the 
fact that the good is indefinable and has insisted 
that the moral has a character of its own. The 
individual either experiences these values or he 
does not ; as in the previous classes of values, only 
through experiencing them himself can he really 
know ” them. Yeiacity, truthfulness, is good ; 
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falsehood, lying, is bad. Even though it may be 
judged raorall/ right to tell ft falsehood in order 
to attain a higher good, the falsehood is in itself 
none the less bad. Bene\olence is good, hatred 
IS bad , sincere honest work is better than laziness 
and subsistence on the labour of others. Such 
judgments are ultimate. If anyone should say, 
for example, that veracity is bad and falsehood 
good, there would be no other alternative than 
to agree to differ Moral values are chiefly types 
of conduct and aspects of character , to make a 
systematic suney of them is the task of an 
empirical science of ethics. The old question 
concerning sanctions of rooralitj is from this point 
of view transcended The only authoritj of the 
^good is its own nature Be benevolent, be honest, 
be chaste, just because benevolence, honesty, 
chastity, as type« of conduct and character are in 
themselves good and their opposites bad. The 
beliefs 111 God, in immortality, or in karma and’ 
the transmigration of the soul are not necessary 
for the validity of morality. That there is no 
Supreme Being, or that tomorrow I may exist no 
longer, does not alter the fact that m my ex- 
perience today affection is good and hatred bad. 
Thus m order to interpret some of the experienced 
2 
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facts Philosophy ^YiU liavc to refer them to such 
ultimate moral values. 

That moral values arc intrinsic and not do- 
jjendeut upon theological conceptions does not- 
imply that these conceptions and the c-xperionces 
Avith which they are related arc no longer of 
ivuportance. Religion neviu’ has been a mere 
sanction for morality, except in the theories of a 
few thinkers. By his religion man does nuf. 
mean simply his view of the world, his theory of 
life, his belief in God or gods, in immortality, in 
the transmigration of the soul, and karma : nor 
does he mean his moral outlook, the nature of 
the ideal of conduct and character he accepts. 
The ordinary man generally does think of these 
things as included in his religion, bub the 
religious . experience is something more. No 
theoretical description is adequate. As all the 
other classes of values, the rcligiou.s values to be 
known have to be experienced ; and like them 
they ure intrinsic ; they have a character of their 
own. They are related to a man’s consciousness 
of his place in " all the real ” ; what he feels and 
Avhat he thinks of the highest power or powers 
as acting towards him, and the attitude lie himself 
.^assumes to that power or to those powers. They 
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inclade mystical experiences and certain attitudes 
-of mind like those of supplication, communion 
avith, affection for, fear of and reverence for what 
IS supreme in reality. The influence of religion 
upon Philosophy has been great, but this has not 
been through the scientific study of the values of 
religious experience It is only within the most 
recent years that a truly independent and scientific 
consideration of religions has become possible. 
The influence of this scientific study of religions 
has not yet been fully felt in Philosophy Dr J T» 
Merz in his “ History of European Thought 
%n the Centui y ’* says that the next great 
impetus to philosophical advance may come 
from the side of religion. At least this much 
may be said that any attempt to find the 
meaning of facts, which leaves the intrinsic 
character of religious values out of account will 
lack one of the most fundamental perhaps the 
most fundamental, means of interpretation and 
must he only partially successful. 

A careful consideration of these values leads 
to the recognition of the fact that they are 
actually experienced only as partici lars, even 
while lb becomes eq^uallj clear that thej are 
related in various ways What I enjoy is not a 
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good meal in general, but this or that good 
meal ; and so for other physical goods or bads. It 
is not truth in the abstract (if, indeed, that is 
at all an intelligible conception ) but this truth 
and that truth, i. e., true propositions, which are 
the object of intellectual effort and the source 
of intellectual value. In the realm of the beam 
tiful, the objects of endeavour and of appreciation 
are particular, — beauties of bod}', of dress, of 
music, of poetry, of dwellings, of scenes of nature, 
and so on. The same holds true of the moral, 
and the religious : What we approve of is this- 
particular example of benevolence, or this instance 
of an affectionate or strong personality ; this- 
experience of intimate communion with a higher- 
being, this feeling of reverence and of gratibude> 
and so on. The examples given have been chiefly 
of “ good ” but the same contention applies to 
bad. The reply, that what we are appreciating 
in these particulars is t.he universal, appears- 
quite beside the mark, for what is being urged 
is, that it is only in the form of some particular 
or other that values are experienced. Even if 
we consider the universals, there must be as 
many universals as there are <2/2^68 of values, and 
these universals would themselves be particulars- 
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in relation to the classes, and those again would 
be particulars in relation to one another. Here 
therefore, e hai e at least to start w ith particular 
expenences of particular types of value, and as 
such these are rnany. But it is a simple fact of 
history that Philosophy has always represented 
an effort after unity ; that, indeed, this effort is 
one of Its fundamental characteristics. The form 
the problem of unity assumes in relation to the 
foregoing exposition must now be considered. 

The unity which Philosophy has striven for 
has been that of a system or scheme m uhich 
all facts have place, and the demand lias at times 
been made that this unity shall ha\o meaning. 
The type of unity philosophers have most frequ- 
ently suggested has been abstractly universal, and 
this IS ultimately found quite incapable of uniting 
any particulars, and appears to have little if any 
meaning, m any sense of that term But if the 
conception of meaning and value preiiously pub 
forward IS valid, the final unity must be iTonceiv- 
ed quite differently from any which is abstractly 
universal. The nature and extent of the synthesis 
possible must be relative to the nature of all 
the real ”, 
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The problem of unit}’’ as ifc is implied by the 
previous exposition may be treated in three stages. 
First, there is the question of a unity of the 
particular values of a particular class ; the question 
■whether they can, as members of a particular 
class, be so related as to form a ■whole, all the 
relations and constituents of ^Yhich are good. In< 
other •words, is there an ideal of each class of 
values both with reference to the particulars in- 
the class and their relations ? If so, this is the 
first type of unity to be considered. There are 
certainly efforts to attain such unities, but these 
efforts are not simply those of reflection. They^ 
are rather by trial and the elimination of error 
■with the aid of reflection. In varying ages and 
climes men and women endeavour to obtain 
acquaintance with the best physical life, and this 
endeavour in the individual and the race is one- 
of trial and the elimination of error, with the aid 
of reflection. In the realm of knowledge there- 
is a similar effort to attain the widest system or 
unification of propositions of the highest individual* 
accuracy obtainable. The aim of aesthetic unity 
is none the less real, although it is not sa 
obvious. The history of the moral personality,, 
from the point of view of moral values is^ 
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that of a striving for an acquaintance with, 
the types of conduct and disposition which 
constitute an ideal of good conduct and character, 
^^hlch the personality tries to embody m its own 
life as a consistent moral nholc. The various 
religions also represent attempts to unite into 
consistent wholes the particular types of religious 
values The unit} for each particular class of 
values phjsical, intellectual, aesthetic, moral, or 
religious IS of its own kind and each kind of unity 
IS inadequate to every other kind It seems more 
or less obvious that in none of these re liras of 
values has a dnnl unit} been attained. But even 
if it were attained m each, there would still be 
the second stage of the problem of unit} to be 
considered — the unity of the cla«sps, the relation 
of these to one another. What kind of unity could 
this be and is there any way of expressing ib ? 

The first answer to this question is that the 
values are related in at least one form of unity 
m that they are the experiences of particulac 
individual consciousnesses. Further, it might bo 
pointed out that these values are nob separated 
into classes in consciousness but as particulars 
aid or km.it one another That these values are. 
the experiences of individual consciousnesses is 
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fundamental for Philosophy ; but tin's fact does 
not solve the problem of unit3L What is here nec- 
essary is that the diverse values of different classes 
in the individual consciousness shall form a unity; 
that the full realisation of each class shall be in 
harmony with the full realisation of all the others. 
Such a unit3>^ might be expressed as a •' type of 
life The various forms of relationshij), the 
relative positions allowed to different values in 
particular consciousnesses, will constitute a variety 
of “types of life”. Such a conscious unit3' appears 
to be the only unity adequate to the different 
values of experience. Though from its own point 
of view there ma3^ be an intellectual unity, no 
such unity is sufficient. And though these “types 
of life^’ include the apprehension of ultimate or 
intrinsic values, it does not seem that the highest 
unity of all of these has yet been reached by man. 
How may such a unity be attained ? Again, not 
simply by reflection, but rather by trial and the 
elimination of error with the aid of reflection. 

The different types of life have different 
'degrees of comprehensiveness and unit3'. The 
great diversity in the positions of philosophers, 
^is of others, may be explained partly in this 
"Way. One gives the moral values the greatest 
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-emphasis m his typo of life, another the Tsthet* 
ica\, still another the religious ; ^^hllo the 
materialist giies hupremc, if not solo, attention 
to the physical The piedominant Philosophy 
of a country or an age is similarly related to its 
predomm mb type of life * one is more or less 
indifferent to religion, tvhile another is inspired 
with religiou** fervour one strives for the per- 
fection of the physical , another is cescntmlly 
devoted to the cultuition of the arts. Philo 
Bophies are the theoretical expressions of these 
types of life they can only bo properly judged 
ID relation to the content and the unity of the 
types of life they represent. 

So far, however, only two of the three stages 
in this problem of unity have been considered, 
and this has brought us only to the unity of the 
type of life for the particular individual consci* 
ousness. In the effort to realise that unity tho 
fact IS constantly ‘ brought home '* that it is not 
to be obtained apart from the interaction with 
other particular consciousnesses, and if one will, 
with the socalled ** inanimate ** world This, 
therefore, represents the third, and as it appears 
to us the final stage in the problem of unity It 
as evident that from the outset of the conscious 
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experience of the individual there are relations- 
of the individual with what is not himself. But 
what is the nature of the final unity and how can. 
it be expressed ? The answers to these questions- 
would necessitate the elaboration of one’s attitudo - 
towards almost all the main questions of Philo- 
sophy. Here it can onl}’’ be suggested : that- 
ultimately there is nothing inanimate ; that the- 
relation is between spiritual beings, but that, in- 
so far as the relationship is experienced only in- 
its effects in the consciousnesses of individuals,, 
the essential question is the unity which such- 
consciousnesses individually experience, and the ■ 
best way of expressing that unity is, as stated, 
before, as a “ type of life If the conception of 
meaning as impljung value is applied to this- 
problem, and the question of the meaning of 
the final unity is raised, there is no other way 
for men to answer than by reference to the 
classes of values already discussed. It majr 
be that one particular type of one of the. 
classes of values will enable us to experience the.- 
final unity more than any other ; and it is sug- 
gested that this may be a particular type of 
religious value. But it had to be admitted witbr' 
regard to the first and second stages of this?- 
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problem of unit}’ that the unities they implied 
■were not yet achieved— at least by men ; and it 
must be also confessed that a final unity of the 
nature required is not 3’et experienced. The 
relations even between human beings do not 
manifest sweh a unity, and the oppositions and 
disharmonies in other aspects of the world are 
obvious. This final unit}*, as a unity of the 
consciousnesses experiencing the highest values, 
is one which, as far as men are concerned, appears 
something to be attained. How is it to be 
attained ? Not simply by reflection, but by 
effort and the elimination of error, with the 
aid of reflection. 

From the character of this problem of unity 
it must have become fairly clear that no treatment 
of the nature of Philosophy can be adequate 
which fails to emphasize the fact that Philosophy 
is a historical and social tasfi. It is a work for 
ages and for the greatest co-operation. Only 
thus is there ground for any hope that the com- 
prehensiveness at which it aims -will eventually 
be satisfied. Particular individuals and races 
may make particular contributions. But no in- 
dividual or age can really participate in any such 
oontributions of other individuals or ages without 
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nn f'lriirt f>f HIh t.r. n. fin-at n*- tuny bi* tin- nchi>*'v«-. 
jnont oS' iss 
or more ronliio: of \alnt', or cvco bi r''!.-,!?!'?! 
the nttaiiiiiionl ofa C'nuprelo-n-iv*- ojjf! linrttuuuon- 
tvpe of life, it it; MnnU eompm-tl v. s? Ii the ditio’nhy 
and mnpnitiidr.' of iho ta*.!.. Xi‘Vt r;h* U - it 
out of t))e co-oper.'itioii of itnlividst-i!' , oa<’h t.‘* it 
were msihtno trial of h p-ariietilar type of lifo, 
tlinl the ^(^il)tioIl of t!ie probh-in of the' lo- antt};; 
of exi'^U'iioe is to comf*. 

The more the jn'uhltin ot tiie ssateav of Philo- 
sophy is tiiic\i‘-.'t.ii, ih«; more ch ar it hecoint”- tfiot 
here wu nre fared by a fimil p'U.idor-;, On lie* 
one hand, !i man’s Philosophy v, ill dt‘pcml upt*n 
his conception of wiiat Philosophy i-' ; while on 
the Ollier, his conception of v.hat I’liilfHophy i-‘ 
will depend npon his Philosophy, 'j'hc two are 
inseparable. Yet a man docs not start out sitnjily 
with a conception of v.-hnt Phi!o-oj>hy is t'.mi 
develop his own Piiiiosophy in accordance v.ith 
that conception. Kor docs he start out with a 
Philosophy and proceed to form from it a concept- 
ion of what Philosojihy is. Philosopiiy, ns a. 
theoretical e.vprcssion, must depend upon some 
acquaintance with wdiat it c.xprcsses. But the 
• extent of a man’s exporien'cc of the real and of 
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rallies is limited, e\en tliougb it ma} incrcaso 
continually it is only m relation to this increasing 
experience, and the knowledge by description 
obtained from others that his Philosophy may 
gradually become less incomplete. Similarly, he 
begins with suggestions towards a Philosophy 
and towards a conception of the nature of Phi 0 
sophy. These he has obtained chiefly through 
intersubjectuo intercourse They represent in 
large measure the results of previous attempts 
to solve the problems of Philosophy, and amongst 
these, the problem of the nature of Philosophy 
itself Starting out thus, not ah xmiio, but with 
suggestions however definite or indefinite, tho 
individual philosopher attempts in tho light of 
his own experience to rc-view the problems of 
Philosophy, problems which have been set for 
him, though he may express them differently and 
find others From the paradox referred to at 
the beginning of this paragraph, it follows that 
ultimately the justification of any view as to the 
nature of Philosophy can only bo fully found in 
the Philosophy with which it is related Every' 
Philosophy ought to be able to account for its 
own existence and also for the existence of those- 
which are opposed to it. So, with regard to the 
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conception of Philosophy which has been here 
sketched in outline, its full justification is to 
bo found, if it can be justified, in the actual 
Philosophy with which it is associated. Its 
claims to acceptance might also be supported 
by comparison with the other conceptions of 
Philosophy. 

As no claim is made that the final unity has 
been attained by mankind, or that the theoretical 
expression of that unity in a Philosophy is evident, 
it follows that no claim of finality can logically 
be made for the answers proposed to the questions; 
What is Philosophy ? What is the philosophical 
attitude ? They are admittedly tentative. 

Philosophy seeks a knowledge of facts and 
of their meanings. Meanings have relation to 
values, which, in human experience, appear to 
be of five classes, physical, intellectual, aesthetical, 
moral, and religious. The meaning of facts must 
be judged primarily by their own particular class 
of values. V7ith regard to the knowledge of 
facts, and the principles underljdng such know- 
ledge, as also wdth regard to the experience of 
values, Philosophy insists on the utmost accuracy. 
It rejects all unnecessary or irrational assumptions, 
-It aims at comprehensiveness. It seeks a unit 
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-consistent with the particuHr experiences of 
particular values in the consciousnesses of particu- 
lar individuals This unity it believes to be 
expressed most suitably as a type of life, but it 
IS a unity uhich is as yet only partially attained. 
Its attainment, as far as mankind is concerned, 
IS a social and historical task. But if this is so. 
Philosophy IS not limited to the enquiries . What 
exists ? and what is its meaning ? but may also 
raise the question ; What might be ? If tho ethical 
" ought " 13 to be taken seriously, ond the ideals 
of othei values not regarded as unattainable 
delusions, it not only may but must raise i hat 
question. Tho relations of facts to values may 
not be, and certainly do not seem to be, fixed 
once for all The future from the point of view 
of values may be left in some measure for us to 
determine. Thus, it again becomes clear how 
fundamental the study of values is for Philosophy 
and for hie. For b^ its aid men may •strive to 
make clear to themselves what are the experiences 
worthy of being made an object of endeavour ; 
what IS the type of life most to be desired It 
is seen, therefore, that Philosophy has an intimate 
relation with every side of life and with its unity. 
But, with tb s outlook upon at least a partially 
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open future, Philosophy ns a theoretical repre- 
sentation of a type of life, ^Yhilc it may remain 
in some form or other, becomes subsidiary to 
the dynamic, the freer, more living, philosophical 
iittitude. 
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IMMORTALITY 

The beliefs which are most fuDdamental and 
intimate in our lives are generally those about 
which we speak least. They are too much our 
own to be made the subject of frequent discuHsion 
or qf mere passing 'gossip Yet in times of 
trouble and disaster men are led even against 
their will to consider the meaning of the convict* 
ions which in ordinary times lie in th& 
background. Since the outbreak of the European 
conflict millions have raised their hearts and 
bent their heads in prayer to God. For the- 
belief still remains that, rough hew them as we 
will, a divinity shapes the ends of nations; that 
God is in His heaven even though all is not yet 
right with the world. Faith in God, which be* 
comes more vivid in times of catastrophe, is the 
conviction that the evils men suffer are mostly 
due to the foolishness and sinfulness of men, and 
that . even these things will be turned by a 
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Supreme Power to the achievement of a higher 
good. Firmly held by those who strive to do 
the duty which lies before them, such a belief is 
at once a source of consolation and courage, of 
solace and hope. 

The time is also appropriate for some reflect- 
ion upon the idea of Immortalit}'. Think but 
for a moment of the number of men whose 
physical life is being brought to a sudden, and a 
short while ago quite unexpected, close. Men 
just on the threshold of lives of social service and 
the realisation of individual ideals; men inspired 
with hope of what the future was to bring in the 
realm of manual toil, of business, of learning, 
and of art. Men also in the prime of life, in the 
midst of achievement, work half done, children 
half brought up, in homes filled with atfeclion 
too deep and sacred for the idea of such separat- 
ion — thousands of these have been hurried to 
that 

“ undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. ” 

The question whether man is or is not 
immortal does not in normal times cause very 
great anxiety, and it is well so. True, for some 
it is the source from which springs their best 
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'endeavour. Others are impressed by what they 
feel to be the insignificance of man, who to-day 
is and to-morrow is not, whose days are ns grass. 
"The earth is but one of myriads of heavenly 
bodies and must have existed for millions of 
years, so what is man that we are mindful of 
him, or the son of man that we should trouble 
■concerning his future i 

Let us suppose that the life on earth is all 
that man can rightly expect. Is it true that 
this life is of no value, is not worth living ? On 
dull days we may really doubt it, but not normally 
or on days of joy. If wo do not live on after 
physical death we shall not know of our non- 
existence. View life as we know it. Though 
none escape trials and turmoil, sorrows and 
suffering, it cannot be denied that this earthly 
existence contains much that is beautiful, and 
in affection gives an experience which fully 
repays man for the thousand ills that flesh is heir 
-to. Suffering not infrequently makes us aware 
of goods to which we were previously blind. 
Life here can be made noble, and its happiness 
increased to an extent which few have ever 
conceived. If this existence is all, there is still 
reason to call it good. Lack of belief in the 
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ordipary idea of Immortality is not so very 
serious a state of mind to be in. 

For what is the ordinary idea ? It is simply ' 
the notion that the person lives on throughout 
endless time; that after physical death, the spirit, 
a sort of airy nothing, persists and endures.. 
What is the value or the meaning of such dura- 
tion ? Not the length of life is of first importance,, 
but the quality— the joy it contains. Life here 
has this paramount blessing — the duty to make - 
it a life Avorth living, come Avhat may after 
physical death. Some Avill adopt this attitude, . 
always satisfied to leave the rest to God. 

If we are honest Ave shall admit that the- 
attitude just indicated is that of the majority 
during the greater part of the time. Nevertheless, 
there are occasions in the life of everyone Avhen 
the consciousness is predominant that the best 
that is achieved falls far short of the ideals Avhich 
are Avithin. ' The vision of beauty Avhich the poet 
tries to paint in Avords, or the sculptor to hcAv 
out in marble, is never quite Avhat he intended.. 
The dream of pure and perfect affection — towards 
some one person, or as the ideal for the life of 
the whole people of God — is ahvays far aboA'e 
Avhat Ave actually experience, The Avork of 
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nnan’s bands, the products ot his thought, bis 
relationship with his fellow man, all alike rDanifesb 
-an imperfection when judged by the standard 
which unfolds itself to his inner consciousness. 
From his associations with others, from the 
Tesults of his activity, he may turn his gaze to 
his own nature. And there— though no terms 
-of condemnation are too severe for the mere 
repetition of conventional phrases of abasement — 
how true he often feels to be the cry, “ Wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? ” But only apparently is 
this a cry of despair. It is the reflection of the 
yearning for heights unattaioed though seen ; 
for a perfection we would were ours. Hero man, 
every man, is face to face with a task greater 
than that of the sculptcr or the poet. Here not 
-marble, but one’s own personality has to he 
hammered into a masterpiece; one’s whole life 
given the rhythm and beauty of a poem. More- 
over, the task is not self-chosen. There is no 
waste basket into which may be thrown the 
fragments of the tom-up poem of our lives ; 
there is no rubbish heap upon which to cast the 
broken pieces of on unaccomplished masterpiece 
•of personality, which in despair we have shattered 
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at a blow. Men may say the}' do not believe in 
Immortality ; they may say they never think of 
it, but one who does 7iot feel a desire to become 
something better can be found only amongst the 
mentally defective. The desire may be weak but 
it is alway.s there in the normal man. Most 
evident in the enthusiasm of youth, it permeates - 
the steadier activity of the middle aged, and still 
lives on in those whose participation in the 
labours of this world may be over. The old man 
sitting at his garden gate watching others on 
their way knows that every phase of his three 
score years and ten has pointed to a something 
more. Like XJlysees, though "at all times he has 
enjoyed greatly, has suffered greatly, both with 
those that loved him and alone/’ he will still go 
on. “ Life piled on life were all too little. ” ’ 
His journey here reveals an infinite beyond. For, 

“ All experience is an arch whcrclhro’ 

Gleams that untravellcd world, whose margin fades, 

For ever and for ever when he moves. ’’ 

Not from the desire simply to live on, but- 
from this yearning to rise on stepping-stones of 
our dead selves to higher things, is it that the- 
conviction of Immortality is born. How irration- 
al, how meaningless, the universe seems, iff- 
having come so far up the ladder of progress^.. 
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each man is cast off so far from the goal The 
idea of Immortality gi\es a significance to our 
lives and aspirations i\hich otherwise they ivould 
not possess. Tho es.istence of the idea of 
Immortality is itself a fact that must be 
explained, and the explanation must be adequate. 
Without It many of our deepest longings must 
he in absolute contradiction with much of our 
earthly life. This alone is the ground of the 
belief, the reason of the faith which is in us. It 
is not proof, not the demonstration to be found 
in mathematics or ph} steal science. It is less, 
theoretically, and it is more, personally. It is 
the soul of our actixity, cicn when it is not 
thought about. 

For those vho look lo Jesus as the greatest 
religious saint of the race, Hjs attitude will be a 
source of instruction and support He does not 
talk of proof. He sirojdy trusts in God and is 
confident that the penitent thief will be with Him 
in paradise. 

" The steps of Time (he shocks of Chance, 

The blows o/ Death ’ 

are all met by him with the same fortitude* 
And if we accept His hie as containing the ideal 
in the realm of religious values we can follow. 
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we must follow, in adherence to His fundamental 
religious convictions. With Jesus we accept the 
principle of Immortality. 

What then does Immortality mean for Him, 
for us ? For Jesus it certainly was not mere 
duration after death : He barely speaks of life 
beyond the grave. Immortality is a scope in 
and beyond this life for the realisation of our 
highest ideals. What makes Immortality con- 
sciously desirable is the fact, paradoxical 
perchance, that we already possess it. The 
human personality is a centre of reality, whose 
force extends in many directions. In memory it 
holds to the past, and in hope it plans for the 
future ; it looks before and after and pines for 
what is not. The future never satisfies. One 
more hill is climbed with the thought that from 
its height the beatific vision might be beholden 
and a triumphant entry made into the haven of 
final rest. But no. The scene is still more 
beautiful than ever before, but there are more 
and greater heights to climb. The forward move- 
ment, the eager gaze into a never ending future 
is not the soul of Immortality. Alas, that this 
•earnest pressing forward, this straining glance 
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^towards the things which shall be, is with some 
■natures so keen that they miss the joys of the 
present. The past they discard as the realm of 
the idea! unachieved. The yearned-for future is 
-experienced only as a “ present *’ and passes away 
dor them as nothing. This is the error of young 
.and ardent natures. When life is far spent they 
^wake up suddenly to the sad reflection that they 
have been chasing a phantom future ; that they 
have never really tasted the joys of their 
achievements. 

Immortality is more than is implied by this 
gaze into an inimitable future, this sailing on 
“ That unfathomable sea 
Whose waves arc years. ” 

-All the directions of the life of the spirit have 
their share in Immortality, From the past we 
may take up what we feel to he best, and there 
itli\eson. Each geucration selects and tries to 
preserve for itself all that is good from the 
generations which have preceded. The bad is 
gradually left to die. Immortality is here in 
the making; that hecrmes for us enduring which 
we take up into out own nature. And the goods 
of the future will only be enjoyed when they are 
■made ouis in a " present. ” Heie in the present 
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•vve have to find and experience our Immortality. 
Immediately ■we grasp the significance of this 
fact, -we mo}- s^e tliat the movement from past 
to future is nf)t the principal one. There are 
the movements upwards and sideways. Around 
us is the realm of personal relationships, the 
sphere of affection, in Avhich, experienced at its 
highest, the flow of time is scarcely felt. So it is 
with earnest occupation in serious work, in 
the production or the contemplation of art, music, 
literature, and drama. We are, as it were,'out- 
of the mere flowing movement in an eternal 
present, an Immortalit}' in the midst of time. 
All genuine affection, all true friendship, every 
earnest endeavour, reveals this Immortality. 
There is no question of proof; the Immortality 
that is worth having is here; though imperfect 
as we experience it, -within it is the promise of 
still greater good. 

The relationships to those around, the happy 
associations in which all cares vanish, do not 
exhaust the best of the soul’s Immortality. As- 
the movement fore and after, so that to and fro 
does not suffice. The individual soul, and indeed 
liumanity, has also a movement upward. All 
human affection, all the past has given or the- 
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future promises, bears the stamp of imperfection; 
on)) b) ascending upward from within the heart 
to the realm of perfection itself is Immortality 
full) felt ^ And that is religion the personal 
relationship of man with the perfect, with God, 
an experience to be had at an) time, nob a state 
of mind artificial!) cultivated, but a deep, earnest 
conviction and life in God, an experience trans- 
forming the goods of existence from a mere 
onward flow to a persisting aalue m the eternal 
leahbie's, nob just a state of m)'!tical ecstasy, bub- 
aa active life m a(( directions for the good, under 
the conviction of being a permanent and o’^sential 
part m God’s creation At the bisis of all indivi- 
dual hope for good and joy in existence, is the 
belief that in the purpose of the universe each 
individual has a unique place which he alone can, 
fill. The course of the ages is the building of the 
temple of God, and personalities are the stones 
thereof Realise yourself os occupying a position, 
lowly though it be, in that eternal fabric, and the 
question of what happens after death will trouble 
) on no more. Man is born unto life, and death 
IS not a sleep and a forgetting The soul is one. 
The memory of tJie post, the effort to penetrate 
the veil of the future, the activity of the- 
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present), are all of the essence of personal identity. 
Why should we doubt that the movements fore 
and after, the relationships to those around, and 
the gaze upward to God will be as jreal after 

death as before ? 

* « * 

It is well that the thought of Immortality in 
“the usual sense of persistence after death is not 
very prominent in men’s minds. For otherwise, 
occupied with the things which shall be, they 
would be diverted too much from the things whicli 
are. Immortality should mean to us the present 
experience of life’s values and the conviction of 
their everlasting continuance in some form or 
other. But in a time like this, when physical 
death is severing visible bonds, it is profitable to 
think for a while on the aspect of Immortality as 
a life after death. Such a faith is a real founda- 
tion for peace of mind iu‘ face of the 
stupendous evils of the present, and though hope 
may still be blind she may at least hold up her 
head. Faith in God and Immortality alone 
■enable us to bear this situation with equanimity; 
these ideas alone challenge our right to regard 
those lives as sheer waste. With these beliefs 
we may view the passing months in their true 
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perspective upon the background of eternal 
purpose. 

Kot the body, but the mind, the thinking*, 
willing, feeling something we call “ I '' is what- 
is most real, and what lives on. Deat\i for a 
noble cause; it is a death few die in ordinary life, 
A noble death is but a golden link in the chain 
of existence. Mown one may, and mourn one- 
must, for loss sustained. For the loss is to those- 
who remain. No longer can they show their love- 
in the old way, no longer look forward to tho 
accomplishment of plans eagerly awaited for 
many years. The loss is theirs, till the Immortal- 
ity of a love that knows not death is felt. 

Shelley expresses one aspect of ^Ybat we- 
might feel of one gone from the earth : — • 

‘'’Peace, peace, he is not dead, he doth not sleep, 
de hath awakened from the dream of hie 
‘ Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, Leet> 

With phantoms au unprofitable strife . . . 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night. 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall liehght, 

Can touch him not, and torture not again, 
hrom the contagion of the w’orld's slow stain 
He IS secure " 

And the souls of those who have passed in this 
great conflict are secure. Like the sailors on the 
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JRevevge, they would fall into the hands of God 
rather than into the hands of men. Sut they 
icave a task to those remaining here. On us 
dejDends the fruition of their sacrifice. Fame 
docs not grow on mortal soil. Fame is for 
Immortality. Its thin spun threads have been 
cut: it is we who have to unite them again by 
honds which will not break. A man’s heaven or 
hell has been said to come from the knowledge 
of the consequences of his life in the past. The 
soul departed I'rom this life goes on incrca'^ing in 
wisdom and stature, and sees more or less clearly 
the effects of its own conduct, and is pained or 
joyous according to the nature of these effects. 
The idea is a probable even a profound one. But 
the individual docs nob act alone. What he 
does is only a part, and if the consequences of his 
part are to bring him real joy the others must do 
their parts. The soldier sacrificing life and limb 
on the field of battle, the nurse enduring a strain 
of mind and body which may have serious after 
effects, do nob achieve their heaven here. They 
will not have suffered or died in vain if their 
actions are carried on in ours to a state of things 
better than the mind conceives or the heart dare 
desire. Their Immortality will be a life worthy 
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of their sacrifice if we so do our duty that their 
death knell shall be no dismal knoll of gloom, 
but the peal of joy which shall 

“ Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. ’ 
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MORALITY AND RELIGION 

We are in need of a new consideration of the- 
relationship between morality and religion. 
Though the subject has been discussed time after 
time from almost every point of view, as the thesis- 
of many learned treatises and the theme of in- 
numerable discourses, two reasons make a further 
treatment necessary. The conflict between the- 
great nations of the world has raised many ques- 
tions of morality, and while in some it has led to a 
deeper and a fuller religious experience, in others- 
it has tended to emphasise religious difificulties.- 
In prevailing public opinion, as indicated in the 
expressions of individuals and the attitudes of 
large bodies of men, and as reflected in the Press, 
it is evident that there is a want of clearness of 
thought in these matters which tends seriously to 
afiect conduct. The problem is at the present 
time a practical one. It is, however, primarily" 
theoretical and philosophical. During', the last 
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decade our views concerning morality and religion 
have undprg«»ne considerable changes, and tHa 
connection between them has now a differenh 
character to our reflection. 

The rclftfion between morality and religion 
obviously depends upon the nature of these in 
themsQlvc«5. and our conceptions of them must 
not be arhtfrary but conform to facts. The 
best modern .thought definitely recognises that 
morality arid religion both have a character and a 
value of their own. No longer is it adequate 
to regard religion as an appendage to morality or 
morality as the fulfilment of commandments 
dependent solely upon certain theological ideas. 

Kecent studies in ethics have been much occup* 
ied with the conception of value as applied to 
particular experiences. This is in accord with the 
movement, >>hich has recently aroused much inter- 
est,in the philosophical Avorld, “Logical Atomism,"" 
or “ New Realism It insists on a clear analysis 
of knowledge and experience into their ultimate 
constituents. Applied to the treatment of ethics 
this method primarily raises tho question : What 
are the constituent factors of the moral life ? 
Perhap-? the most important result so far brought 
into prominence by this method in ethics is em» 
4 
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phasis on the fact that " good ” used ethically is 
indefinable. In its ethical implication the term 
refers to values to he found in the nature of human 
conduct and character. Values exist in life as it 
is being lived : they should not be thought of as 
a transcendent or future reward for “ virtuous " 
conduct. Life is worth living just for the physic- 
al, intellectual, sesthetical, moral, and religious 
values which are contained within 'it. The only 
complete account which could be given of “good" 
would be an enumeration of experiences which 
are good. 

The judgments “ veracity is good, ” “ purity 
is good, ” “ benevolent feelings and actions are 
good ** are statements that these possess a worth 
in themselves, quite independently of their utility 
for the achievement of any other end besides 
themselves. A man who feels a sense of satisfac- 
tion in having spoken the truth in face of grave 
temptations to do otherwise does so because he 
acknowledges a value in veracity itself, a value 
accepted by him as greater than any other values 
lost by taking this specific course of conduct. 
Veracity, courage, purity, the attitude of benevol- 
-ence, while they may be aids to the attainment 
of other goods, are at the same time good in. 
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themselves : they arc moral values. Brutality, 
sexual vulgarity, the breaking of faith, the greed 
■which endeavours to make big dividends and 
higher wages out of the conditions of national 
calamity, the wilful limitation of one’s labour, are 
types of conduct and attitude in themselves bad. 
Whatever may ha the nature of human destiny ; 
whether man be immortal or not ; whether there 
be a God or not, the eame applies veracity is 
-good, falsehood is bad, the feeling of benevolence 
TS better than that of hate, and hard honest work 
-than a dishonest subsistence on the toil of others. 

This insistence on the actual goodness or 
'badness of particular experiences is a mam 
characteristic of recent cthic« Moral teaching 
must make it fundamental. Tbe only valid 
sanction of good IS its own nature. Such a view 
of morality is more healthy than ary based upon 
sanctions external to morality itself. The con- 
ception" of heaven and hell must he revised 
accordingly. Heaven is ju"t the enjoyment of all 
the values of life in their best relationship Hell 
IS the suffering of a great preponderance of evils, 
possibly of nothing but evil. The notion of 
” eternal ’ has been attached to these ideas : in 
'times past, preachers have spoken of “ eternal 
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torment and “ eternal bliss Though the 
practice has generally been discontinued, the idea 
should not be regarded as untenable If a man 
can will what is good or evil now, there seems no 
conclusive reason whj' he may not progress or 
degenerate to a condition in which he wills onl}’’ 
good or only evil, from which it might then be 
and impossible to change. 

Yet, important as it undoubtedly is to recog- 
nise the moral judgment on particular experiences, 
it is erroneous to suppose that man can be satisfied 
with such analysis alone. Whether one will or 
not, the questions arise at some time or other in 
every reflective mind : What is the meaning of 
my life as a whole ? Is there not something 
more than the passing values of particular 
experiences 1 What is my relation to the world, 
and is there any meaning in the world as a whole ? 
“ Meaning ’’ is at least as important as a know- 
ledge of constituent ‘‘facts’' and “ relations. 
The individual colours in a picture may justly be 
described as beautiful ; but it would be foolish 
to suppose that they and their formal relations 
are all that is of importance in the picture. The 
whole as such, the touic enscnible, has a meaning 
which analysis cannot grasp. A melody is more 
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ihan the individual notes and their relationship. 

Moral judgments arc thus also made on char- 
•acter, on the personality as a whole The individual 
life, the family, the nation, the church, humanity, 
the world, are wholes the meaning of which man 
strives and must strive to comprehend. The 
problems here suggested are much more difficult 
than the logical analysis of knowledge, but it is 
pure dogmatism to say that no answers can be 
found. Perhaps none yet proposed are entirely 
•satisfactory here as elsewhere wo lia\e simply 
to accept and hold the most satisfactoi), however 
far they may be from a full and final solution 

Judgments aro made on the character and 
conduct of individuals • they roa/ and should be 
made on the character and conduct of societies 
not least on the largest of existing societies, 
churches, nations, and empires. Only in part is 
the statement of Burke true, thot one cannot 
bring an indictment against a whole nation. The 
general character of a people and its public acts 
will be determined by the interaction of individu* 
als, and moral judgments can be made in the 
form This is good, " '* That 13 bad ’* But this 
does not mean that a judgment made on national 
policy or national character is to be applied parti- 
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oularly to each and every individual. It simply 
refers to the whole in its corporate aspect. The- 
praise or blame will apply to individuals only so 
far as they are individually responsible for the- 
general state of affairs of the nation, either by 
their activity or their inactivity. Sins of omis- 
sion on the part of individuals are by far the - 
greatest cause of national evils. 

The moral life consists in the choice and* 
enjoyment in any and every instance of the- 
greatest and best value possible in that instance.. 
Law and custom, formed partly arbitrarily, and • 
partly by historical development through trial- 
and the elimination of error, indicate in some • 
cases the way of choice most productive of good. 
In other cases the judgment rests on the calculation 
made at the time by the individual or the com- 
munity. The most difficult decisions to carry 
out in conduct are those in which a good relating 
to a larger whole appears to conflict which the- 
more direct good of the individual or State. An 
experience may be intrinsically good, but it may- 
be less good than another. The highest life- 
known to most individuals is usually one contain- 
ing a number of goods which from one point of” 
Yiew may limit and from another may enhance- 
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one another. To get the full value out of a day» 
A\eelc, month, year, or lifetime, or out of a variety 
of circumstances, the different possible values 
have to be estimated id a proper perspective. To 
ascribe to each type of experience its due proper* 
tion of value is the difficult task of life. Such 
proportions are not settled once for all. A scheme 
of values is a historical product, and is liable to 
modification. It is elaborated by individuals^ 
nations, the race, through trial and the gradual 
elimination of error. At the present day it 
-nould generally be admitted that a practical 
materialism and an excessive asceticism are alike 
evidence of a lack of proper proportion m the 
estimation of life's values. Such questions of 
proportion arise for the individual with reference 
to his own life : they arise again in connection 
with the aims and activities of social life — the 
nation and the empire. The relations beta een 
nations and empires also invoKe questions of 
proportions. Thus, even a purely ethical consid- 
eration of values may lead beyond selfishly imperial 
points of view. 

It IS one thing to make an intellectual or a 
moral judgment ; it is another actually to conform 
to the decision in condacb. The very nature of 
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thought applied to all other wholes. Like 
morality, religion is something 8ici gcneriSi a 
definite factor in human experience. In its- 
highest forms it has reference to the whole often 
conceived as a Divine Being in relation to a 
number of other beings. Nothing within experi- 
ence, nothing within Reality, can be regarded as 
entirely outside the implication of religion. The 
religious life is many-coloured; and there is scope- 
for a thorough-going treatment of its psychology. 
Already, however, the evidence is sufficient to- 
show that in some form or other this effort to- 
grasp the meaning of existence is characteristic 
of religion as distinct from moralit)\ The endeav- 
our to acquire a world-view, a philosophy of life, 
is more persistent in, and more important to, 
humanity than that directed to the untiring 
examination of the details and forms of. 
knowledge. 

In the past the Philosophy of Religion has 
been too speculative and formal ; it has discussed 
the nature and validity of a few religious ideas, 
and has paid little further attention to the con- 
tents of the religious life. In the future it will 
have to rest more on the actual facts of religion : 
it will not be able to dispense with an empirical. 
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that having arrived afc a certain stage of develop- 
ment moralitj and religion support one another. 
This needs adequate explanation. One suggestion 
13 that in hi* communion with God, man, coming 
into relation with the Spirit and meaning of the 
Whole, also obtains increased insight into moral 
^ alues He is supplied with a motive power beyond 
any which the idea of humanity can give Under 
the motive of religion the goods of the State are 
subordinated to the greater good of the Universe. 
The transcendent good of communion with God 
excels any goods of non religious experience 
JUore than one recent non theological writer on 
ethics has recognised personal affection as the 
highest of moral values In this fact of spiritual 
love is another transition to religion, which m its 
best form is love universalised and centralised 
in God 

Religion ns a felt experience is also a redemp* 
lion from the evils of the paib in an optimism 
with regard to the Whole. The optimistic 
character of religion has all too often been 
misunderstood It does not negate evil , it does 
not legard evil as a mere appearance The ficb 
that evil IS so evidently real to the individual and 
to the community h^s heea one ot the very 
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strongest motives to religion. On a basis of the 
darkest pessimism with reference to the material 
and intellectual, some of the most joyful and holy 
lives have been evolved. 

Another misunderstanding of religious optim- 
ism is its interpretation in a passivistic sense. 
'3?he faith that all will be well, the confidence 
that the Whole has meaning and value, the feeling 
of peace as to the ultimate achievement of the 
good has been taken to be the same as “ God’s in 
His heaven, all's right with the world. ” But man 
cannot for long forget the fact that the meaning 
and value of the Whole depends on the Whole, 
and that the individuals themselves, States, 
humanity, are parts of the Whole. The goods 
and values of existence are largely dependent 
upon the effort, ph^^sical, intellectual, sesthetical, 
and moral of those who are to enjoy them. What 
■it is important to remember is that goods may be 
considered not only from the point of view of the 
person immediately experiencing them, but also 
from that of the meaning and value of the 
Whole. 

In the confusions of the moment, influenced 
also by the legitimate philosophical contention 
that moral conduct and character are to be judged 
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in and for themselves, we are being led to assume 
-a merely moral attitude towards our present 
situation We are concerned too much with 
moral indignation against others, and too little 
-with the wider constructive aims which religion 
should make evident. Have we as individuals 
risen to the consideration of national character 
and conduct as a dednite aim ? Have wo as a 
■nation recognised the importance of subordinat- 
ing the national aim to the wider one of humanity? 
Are we as sons of God sufficiently thoughtful of 
iihe significance of the cosmos as revealed m the 
religious esperience ? Are we endea\ouriDg, that 
IS, to make clear to ourselves the positive aims 
which we as a nation among nations should try to 
champion for the cause of huoianity, including 
those nations considered our enemies ? Or are 
we simply and solely thinking of our own success, 
leaving those who will to think of the wider 
whole of things ? Is it not time that we should 
endeavour to define as clearly as possible our 
positive attitude towards the question of the 
relations between States and the goods of human- 
ity 7 Is it not time to inspire men with fervour 
for anadea\ ‘Vibvib, more e\eti than naUonaV 

or human is religious, insisting on the production 
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of positive goods, pliysicfti, iniellectunl, .'esthetic, 
moral, and religious, emphasising the most 
important strugg’e of humanity as that for a 
realisation of its ideal place in the Whole, its 
relationship of communion with, and love 
of, God ? 
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Age after age the Ghriatian Churches have 
professed to lead men to the peace which the 
world cannot give, and age after age men have 
gone on living much as before, in indifference^ 
avarice, and warfare. Nation after nation has 
arisen, and in the development of its culture, haa 
promised to give satisfaction ; and nation after 
nation has been brought low just when its pride 
was at its highest. Nevertheless the Churches 
continue ; and culture, be it ne’er so reviled, 
always shows itself to be » necessity of the human 
spirit. Since the birth of Christianity there has 
been no time in which it has been so imperative 
as at present to consider the causes of Buch failure. 
The majority of men, swayed always by what is 
predominant at the moment, cannot investigate 
these things, and, unless a real effort is made to 
guide them to a truer outlook and a life inspired 
5 
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by a greater hope, they will quickly fall back into 
the old ways of living and thinking. The thinker 
can and must, now while he feels the scourge of 
failure, put to himself the questions raised by 
the present conditions. There has been, it is true, 
some academic discussion of the compatibility or 
incompatibility of Christianity and war, but the 
name of Jesus has been barely mentioned, and 
culture has almost become a term for derision 
and scorn. Though Jesus is as nothing to those 
who pass by, call they themselves Christians or 
not ; and though culture, whether it be called 
German or not, is despised and rejected of men^i 
in these two alone is the way of salvation for us 
and the ages to come. Liberal Christians have 
felt as none others of our day the centrality of 
Jesus as supreme over all else in Christianity, and 
they recognise that Jesus and modern culture 
have to be brought into a definite relationship of 
co-operation- ; theirs is the opportunity of the 
present, and if • they will make the best of this 
opportunity, theirs is also the future. 

Clear thinking is essential for definiteness of 
action and for the possession of a calm confidence. 
It behoves us therefore to ask' what is implied by 
culture. ■ Two' uses of the term may be distin~ 
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-guished. Culture may mean knowledge, as of 
literature and science, history and philosophy, 
and practical skill and appreciation as revealed 
in music and painting, architecture and sculpture. 
If we add to these things the organisation of the 
externals of life by the application of knowledge 
and skill, we have the German meaning of the 
term *' Kultur, *' which approximates more 
to our “ civilisation ” than to our " culture. 
Tor in English the term culture '* has an 
essentially personal inoplicatton. We talk rather 
•of a person of culture, ** and though some 
intellectual and artistic capacities are usually 
supposed, we intend especially to refer to fineness 
and strength of character, sincerity of conviction, 
comprehensiveness of outlook, nobility of aim, 
and delicacy and refinement of manner. The 
defects of both views are evident. In the former, 
culture may be made subservient to aims ethically 
despicable ; in the latter, through inadequate 
knowledge and skill, the finest character may fail 
miserably in the endeavour to realise its highest 
ideals. For the purpose of this paper we shall use 
■the term for a combination of the two meanings. 

The later in time is not necessarily higher in 
value than that which has gone before. Never- 
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theless, where there is continuity, as in scientific- 
research, it is reasonable to suppose that there- 
will be progress, and an examination of the- 
available data may show that advances have been, 
made. The same contention is also justifiable- 
with regard to the arts, to history, , and tO' 
philosophy. For, though it may be quite impossi* 
ble to maintain that any living musician surpasses- 
Beethoven, as musician, or any philosopher PlatOy. 
as philosopher, it would be foolish to argue on- 
this ground that music in our day is not in- 
advance of that of Beethoven’s time, or that the- 
least prominent of modern philosophers has not a 
source of knowledge due to past and present 
research that was not open to Plato, It is not at- 
all improbable that Plato was the greatest 
philosopher who has ever lived ; yet there are 
reasons for believing that philosophy in our day 
is in advance of philosophy as he left it. This 
claim, though it cannot ■ be justified here 
in detail, we extend to modern culture as- 
a whole, as compared with that of earlier 
times. The pessimism of the contrary view,, 
though no logical argument against its truth,, 
is none the less a factor determining men. 
against it. 
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In every period of history marked by progress 
in culture, men have tended to seek lu it the 
complete satisfaction of all their needs. Kever 
-was this more the case than in the last century; 
and yet never was the “ problem of culture felt 
so acutely as then Social organisation, intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements proved, as 
always, to be inadequate to the demands of 
human nature Man is an active self-conscious 
personality in a realm of personalities He 
requires not only to know that life and the 
universe have a meaning, but more, to be aud to 
feel himself in harmony with it. He demands 
that the universe shall give him scope for the 
Tealisation of his highest ideals, or shall modify 
those ideals to something better that may be 
realised. He seeks to attain a character and an 
-attitude in which he may remain confident and 
at peace in all the storm and stress of life. Only 
when a man 01 an age feels this need can Jesus 
be rightly understood, and only then can his 
influence by fully felt 

The greatness and the suprenaacy of Jesus he 
in the fact that he has to do with what is 
fundamental and central in man — his deepest 
•relationship with the universe, to nature, to his 
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fellowmen, to God. The religious and the moral, 
the sphere of his appeal, are rooted in the 
metaphysical “ core of every man. The religious 
and the moral arc not the manifestation of an 
ultimate relationship, but the veiy relationship 
itself. As a man may take up and develop an 
intellectual attitude towards the universe, so he 
,may enter and cultivate a religious and moral 
attitude. The value ot Jesus is in his being a 
revelation of and inspiration tow.-irds a character 
and an attitude that satisfy needs more profound ■ 
than those of which mere culture is aware. For, 
he does not simply teach a theistic conception, 
but lives a life of filial trust in God : that is 
central. He leads men to this life, not by 
• philosojihical exposition, but by simple words and- 
personal influence. His confidence is contagious; 
his disciples try his faith; and their eyes are 
opened. Faith in God, purity of heart, love of 
the brethren, are found to give a satisfaction 
that physical comfort, knowledge, and skill, culture 
in its widest sense, when taken alone, fails to - 
give. Sinners, and those that search for truth, 
find here the way of their essential salvation. 

‘ Apart from his own chai-acter and infiuence, the- 
► teachings of Jesus would probably have had no- 
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more effect upon men than those of prophets and 
philosophers , in relation to that character and 
influence, they have a significance and importance 
it IS scarcely possible to o\er-estimate. 

Inspired iMth his spirit his immediate 
followers went forth to unite men to themselves 
as he had united them to himself. The principles 
of his life and teachings Mere the soul of their 
message, but through all the ages the essential, 
overwhelmed and disregarded so often, has been 
the character and attitude learned m personal 
contact The true mother, who, in simple words 
speaks of Jesus to the child on her knee, breathes 
his life-giving influence and resembles him more, 
perh ips, than any other. Unfortunately, the 
seeds so sown, instead of being cultivated m the 
wider atmo'^phere of the Churches, are often kill- 
ed by ecclesnstical formalism The supreme saint, 
he founded his Church as the school for saints. 
The supreme son of God, lie revealed to men 
their nature ns sons m relation to God as Father. 
To this, and to this alone, i« to be traced the good 
the world receives from Jesus 

The movement of which he is the source and 
the centre sprang up in definite surroundings and 
took external fotm at a particular period of histojy. 
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Ib ^Yas impossible~atiid if it had been possible it 
■would have been inadvisable — that the leaders 
of the Churches should ignore the culture in 
which they found themselves. They brought light 
and peace to the worshippers of “ the Unknown 
God, ” but their presentation of their doctrinal 
position was nob unaffected by the culture of that 
time and place. Ecclesiastical organisation and 
dogma grew up gradually into a definite system, 
determined at least in part by temporary circum- 
stances. Inevitable as was this association of 
the Gospel of Jesus w'ith elements of, to them 
nontemporary, to us ancient, culture, it was at 
the same time deliberate and beneficial. The 
whole of life is to be brought into relation with 
the Gospel. 

Elements of ancient culture became embodi- 
ed in the interpretations of the experiences of 
Christians, were retained through the very nature 
of ecclesiastical needs, and- talight as essential 
parts of the faith. The acquisition of temporal 
power by the Churches increased the importance 
of unvarying theological statement, and efforts 
were made to check the onward march of culture. 
Any important conceptions regarded as differing 
from those of the Churches -were dogmatically 
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negated and their advocates persecuted. JThe 
culture of a later age has been and is still 
rejected in favour simply of elements of the cul- 
ture of an earlier ige Nevertheless, the need 
•which led the Churches to present the Gospel in 
relation to the culture of the age in which Christ- 
ianity was borni is the same which demands its 
presentation in relation to modern culture. 

It IS true that culture does not satisfy our 
deepest needs, hut that is no argument against 
-culture Itself Truth is better than error, and 
beauty than ugliness. Cleanliness, physical health 
and comfort ( not an enervating luxury ) are 
rational aims for all. Not less but more culture 
has been the need of every age and clime, as ib is 
of our own. The danger begins when men make 
culture the primary or sole aim in life, and hope 
to find complete peace and joy in it But it is 
also dangerous, though less so, to suppose that 
Jesus and bis teaching alone will sufBce for the 
jrequirements of human personality Once we 
come within the sphere of his infiuence we cannot 
but admit that he reveals the highest and the 
most fundamental for men, for every man, buft 
ihero IS notbiDg at all la his life and teaching to 
suggest that there is no other source of revelation 
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of truth, beauty, and goodness. For example, 
Jesus did nob leave us any music. Cnii we deny 
that music is often a revelation to us of the 
beautiful, the sublime, the divine ? Why has it 
been so promimenb a factor in religious worship ? 
If I want music I do not go to Jesus, but to the 
great master musicians of the race. It is not a 
question of whether he could have given us the. 
highest in this direction, but simply the recogni- 
tion of the fact that he did nob. 

But though Jesus did nob reveal to us all that 
is valuable in life; though he did not aid us in 
what has grown up during the ages under the 
name of culture, he taught us the central purpose 
of life in relation to which culture should be 
pursued. Human effort may be directed towards 
a type of life quite opposed to that embodying 
the ideal of Jesus. Thus, to-day it is foolish to 
try to deny the wealth of learning and the artist- 
ic and mechanical skill of the Germans, and it- 
is foolish to pretend that in the future we may 
' disregard what they have done or may do. Truth- 
. must be accepted by us, no matter whence it 
'' comes. So much the more, however, must we 
protest against the utilisation of knowledge and 
■ skill for ends directly opposed to those of J esus, 
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•x's ^\e believe to be the case at pre'sent with 
peoples under the influence of military and selfish 
financial ends Culture not wrong- m itself, but 
in being enslaved to unworth} aims, and made a 
means by men of un-Christlike characters Bub 
let us not forget the charge that has been made 
against our«elves Let us recognise the fact that 
there is al'so a great divergence between the 
predominant aims of the English people and those 
of Jesus The charge of comrrercmlj«m js nob 
entirely baseless It may be just as true, applied 
to us as a people, as the charge of militarism 
made against the Germans The results of modem 
capitalism, hidden aw a} as the} so often are m 
the hovels of our great manufacturing districts 
may be ns bad m their v\a} though less lurid, 
than those of war 

The remedy in both case*? is the same The 
central position of Jesus mu«:t be recogni'^ed, and 
all that interferes with the transmission of his 
influence and the reah«ation of his ideal, removed 
and in this, modern culture must be given its 
due place. The value of German research may 
have been over estimated, but it can hardly be 
doubted that it has championed the cause of 
freedom, and, up to within the last thirty }ears. 
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was, in most spheres, in advance of any other, 
■both in its methods and the quality of its results. 
Within recent years great progress has been made 
in other countries, and Germany has led chiefly 
in the quantity of its research and the boldness 
of its hypotheses. The Professors in the German 
universities have, theoretically, perfect freedom 
as to the methods and the statement of the results 
of their work ; but it is well known that little or 
no advancement came to a German scholar whose 
attitude was one of open opposition to the ruling 
bureaucracy. Ministers of religion had little . 
freedom to present the comparatively modern 
views of religion taught them in most of the 
universities. Within the last few years there 
•have been legal proceedings against heterodox 
ministers — the cases of Jatho, of Cologne, and 
Traub, of Dortmund, having caused most discus- 
sion in wider circles. The Protestant Churches 
of Germany show little evidence of appealing to 
the general masses of the people ; and it can 
hardly be denied that they do not breathe the 
genuine social spirit of Christianity. 

We are thus led to maintain that the present 
-condition of things, so far from being a proof of 
-the failure of Liberal Christianity, as has been 
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argued is rather a proof of the failure of all other 
kinds of Christianity, Protestant and Catholic# 
Neither Protestantism nor Catholicism has been 
able to mould the ideals and gt^ide the activities 
of the age. The influence of the few scholars 
■who have been presenting Jesus as central in 
Christianity, and endea-vouring to bring Jesus and 
modern culture into deflnite co-operation, has 
been small. The reason is not far to seek. The 
essential in Christianity is a life chiefly revealed 
in the historical Jesus, and passed on by personal 
influecce in Churches that are living social bodies. 
Mere theological exposition is of no avoil ; and 
that is why liberal theology has so far failed to 
affect markedly the ideals of the German people. 
If liberal theologians in England allow themselves 
to be deprived of their ministerial functions, the 
same failure must also be their lot The Churches 
have failed very largely because they have been 
and are still too concerned to spend their energy 
and power upon the preservation of their tradi- 
tional formulation of doctrine and traditional 
organisation. They have lost sight of Jesus and 
live on by a momentum of temporal rather than 
spiritual po'wer. The only hope is that Liberal 
Christianity, as the expression of the significance- 
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of Jesus and his teaching in relation to modern 
culture, shall become the definite attitude of the 
Churches. Jesus and his teaching is central ; and 
the Churches are indispensable, not only for the 
transmission, but also for the realisation of the 
Christian life ; and to . be true to ourselves ^Ye 
cannot neglect modern culture. The Churches 
have to co-operate with culture in all ages for the 
attainment of the aim Jesus has revealed, that 
we all may be one, as children of God, in the 
Kingdom of the Father. 


V 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MOTIVE 

The thought of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, as we are constantly reminded, 
was dominated in most spheres of its activity by 
the idea of evolution, and this interpreted most 
frequently in a biological fashion. During the 
same period there was also a marked development 
in the study of psychology. In the attempt to 
apply the biological conception of evolution to 
human history, its limitations have become 
particularly apparent. For in the intensive study 
of the forces which prevail in human history, we 
are led to what appears a more intimate and im- 
mediate knowledge of the cause of variations. 
Here the closer attention to psychology has 
helped immensely. So many of the small and so 
many of the great changes in human history are 
evidently due to psychical motives rather than to 
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physical forces, that there is serious danger or 
trying to understand history from the standpoint 
of a merely pluralistic philosophy, without doing 
justice to the stabilities of the world of nature or: 
the relation to a dominant controlling Power. 
The attempts of some materialistically inclined 
historians to see in these motives nothing but- 
the products of economic necessities have failed. 
For it is impossible to form an intelligible view 
of human life if eyes are shut to the persistent 
and powerful presence of .the moral and the- 
neligious, in some definite sense of these terms.. 
If, therefore, as we believe, human motives are 
the second greatest factor in human history,. 
( the direct action of God being the greatest ) it 
behoves us to consider the nature of the motive 
of our own religion, and, as far as is possible in a 
short time, to compare it with the motives of the 
other great religions of mankind. 

It is not necessary to belabour the point that^ 
we cannot - with many well disposed but ignorant 
souls - regard religions other than our own as- 
mostly wrong; nor - with the superficial theo- 
sophist — regard all religions as equally good- 
Students of the non-Christian religions wilh 
understand that in a paper so brief, it is impossible- 
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to give detailed e\idence of the position 
maintained 

The first tash is to con'^ider the p«^chology 
of the Christian motive itself. At once the diffi- 
cult question arises as to iihether there is a 
complete knowledge of the Christian motive and 
if «o, where this knowledge is to be found ^ The 
iDSwer to this question depends largely on the 
meaning we give to the term “ motive. * 

For the present purpose it will be best ter 
\ioid all intricate discussions concerning the 
p-}chologicil nature of motnes as such, and ac- 
cept in a genera! uaj the position of many 
modern thinkers as represented by Piofossor 
Stout and Dr Jlickcnzie The former says: 

‘ Motives are nob mere impulses They come 
before consciousness as leisons why I should act 
111 this way or that way They are not independ- 
ent forces fighting out a battle among themselves 
while the ego lemaiiis a mere spectator On the 
contrary the motiies are motives only in so far 
IS they arise from the nature of the Self, and. 
presuppose the conception of the Self as a deter 
mining fictor. From this it folious that the re 
-cognised reasons for a decision can never consti- 
tute the entile cause of decision. Behind them- 

6 
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there nUvnys lies the Self ns n whole, nnd whnt 
this involves can never be complctcl}' nnalyscd or 
stated in the form of definite reasons or special 
motives.*’* Br. Mackenzie, insistin^f on the nin- 
bignitj of the term in popular iis\tage, describes 
motive simply ns " that which indtjcf-s us to net, 
the thought of a desirable end. j From both of 
these accounts it is clear that \Ylmtcver else may 
have to be included in the meaning of the term, 
at least llic aim, *' the reason wljy I .should act in 
this way or that, " '* the thought of a desirable 
end, ” is a main factor. It is, however, doubtful 
whctiier the most important factor which induces 
us to act isahvays a "thought of a desirable end," 
as Dr. Mackenzie maintains. Indeed, it may be 
some experienced influence which can with no 
propriety be called a thought. Dr. StouL'.s insist* 
ence on the Self as a whole as a determining 
factor seems to come closer to the actual nature 
of experience. Even lie writes of the " concep- 
tion of the Self ns " i)resupposed. ” Yet surely 
there nro motives in which the *‘ conception of 
the Self’* is not concerned. In this point his 
position suggests i-ather a relic of Hegelian 

* Manual -oj Psychology 3rcl. cd. 1913 p. 709. 

^.Manual of Ethics^ ^Wx cd. 190^ p. 64. 
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^qiluence than- ani actual description of fact. By 
'motive shouldibe understood all that consciously 
induces us to act,, including in most cases the 
, thought ofa desirable<eDd« 

The difficnlty of the problem of the 
I psychology >of the Christian motive is - associated 
vrith this , distinction betireen a factor of conscious 
• ih.o’^igldt ('that of a desirable end), and* of 
factors ■which cannot be so described. Ifi the 
’Christian motive were simply the thought of a 
'Certainidesirable end the present task would be 
to outline the nature of. this Christian end, andi 
•to show how it comes to be adopted by men. Bub 
it may reasonably be maintained. that that which, 
has in the past led, and still in the present leads 
imen to Christian action is more than the thought 
of.a desirable end. This, in fact, appears to.be 
-predominantly the case. What, chiefly, induces 
men to become Chrietian in conduct is some form 
'Of- indefinable persona) influence, due to tho 
'direct. contact of personal consciousnesses. The 
•Christian motive is partly an indefinable reality 
rooted in the inner nature of' the self, coming, 
generally.through, the influence of< self on self, 
and partly, a deliberate intention to achieve- 
•jcertain aims;. 
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The question, previously raised, as to whether- 
there is complete knowledge of the Christian 
motive, and if so, whence it comes, may now be- 
raised with better advantage. For now it may 
be shown on the one hand how in some sense 
the power constraining to the Christian life has- 
been present from the beginning of Christianity- 
and on the other hand how the Christian motive- 
may be said to be subject to expansion or growth. 

The historical fact that the great religions' 
have all been associated parti cularl3^ with one or' 
more great men,- accords well with this concep- 
tion of the various aspects of religious motives, 
as well as with the psychological and metaphysic- 
al theory that' the essential in religion is the- 
influence of personality on personality. 

The Christian motive as associated with- 
Jesus may be considered from both the points of 
view mentioned. What was it, for example, w'hich 
changed the Magdalene and Jed her to Christian- 
discipleship? If there was anj'^ thought of a de-- 
sirable end, it came only later, after a powerful ' 
personal influence from Jesus had been keenly 
felt. The personal attraction came first, followed 
by the desire to learn what conduct should aim at ; 
to be in conformity with the purpose of the Lord.' 
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-■and Master. This kind of motive has been 
beautifully expressed by the Regius Professor 
of iledicine at Oxford - though not in special 
reference to Jesus* “ Not by the lips but by the 
life are men influenced in their beliefs, and when 
reason calls in vain and arguments fall on deaf 
eais, the still small \oice of a life lived in the 
full faith of another may charm like the lute of 
Orpheus, and compel an unwilling assent by a 
strong, indefinable attraction, not to be explained 
in words, outside the laws of philosophy, a some- 
thing which IS not apparent to the senses, and 
■which IS manifest only in its effects. ’’ * For the 
latest disciples of Jesus - as for the earliest - 
such personal influence is the chief factor in 
inducing men to Christian conduct* the contagion 
of the Cbiistian spirit, produced by Christian 
upon Christian and having its most powerful 
source in God, though clearly felt among men 
through the person of the historic Jesus. If men 
^re serious with their Theism, they cannot but 
suppose that the persona) power of God - express- 
ed in religious phraseology - His love, is ever 
present inducing men to act Popular tbougb.6 
js, in fict, tinged very much by Deism : men only 
•Osier Science a»d ImmortaUt^, p 69 
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ilialf-henrtedly believe tlmt God is working in the 
world. So again, if men soriousl}' hold the 
doctrine of personal immortality they cannot but 
suppose that tlie pcrsonnlit}* of Jesus is still 
exerting its power in the world dircctl}*, and not 
merely through its Church. 

Thus, the Christian motive that which 
induces us to act *’ ns Christians, is highly com- 
jde.'c. The more important factors ajjpcav to be 
of the character such ns Dr Stout has dc.scribcd 
as relating to the self as a whole, something that 
“ can never be completely analysed Yet, 
though they may never be completely annly.sed, 
their source may not be entirely hidden : Maeter- 
linck, for example, makes his Magdalene say : 
" He fixed bis eyes for but a moment on mine; 
and that will be enough for the rest of my life 
What induces the Christian to act includes the 
direct influence of God, tlie influence of Jesus, 
and of all implied in the term “ the holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of Saints The more 
true -Christian conduct spreads, the stronger will 
this aspect of the Christian motive become. 
Even here, therefore, is room for a real evolution. 

Turning now to the motive ns the thought of 
■"a desirable end, it may be said that it is in the- 
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broitdening iind the deepening of this thought 
that the development of the Christian motive is 
to he chiefly seen. Development here suggests 
movements backwards and fomards* assimilating 
good and bad, rejecting tares and losing wheat. 
The main principle of the Christian end ought to 
be obtained by a consideration of the life and 
teaching of Jesus And in this direction whab 
impresses one more than anything else is the 
great contrast brought before the mind by a 
simple reading of tbe Sjnoptic Gospels on the 
one hand, and the "works of Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, and John Bunyao, on the other. Rightly 
or wrongly, f'^om tbe latter tho impression is 
obtained that the leading motive of Christianity 
is redemption from sin : while from the former 
the impre«sion is quite different. It argues much 
for the greatness of Jesus that his motive shines 
out so clearly in spite of its representation — 
rather partial misrepresentation - by some of his 
most prominent followers 

None will deny the impoitance of a psycho- 
logical study of sin, of repentance and forgiveness, 
but these should not be placed in the very fore— 
front of Christian attenttouv RoUgion ra a cure 
for the sick and the diseased simply because it is 
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the vital principle of the good life dn all its 
fulness; simply because it. re.prcsents the highest 
-experience. Psychological I3' it is false to suppose 
that a person becomes phj’sically or morally well 
by much reflection or occupation with his illness, 
bodily or spiritual. Redemption from suffering 
^nd salvation from sin, me sirajfly secondary 
results, parts of the consequences of the realisa^ 
•tion of the Christian motive us such. 

In trying to indicate the motive of Jesus 
which is to be I’egarded as tlie starting point of 
the Christian motive as the “ thought of a desir- 
able end, the only justifiable method is to yield 
ourselves to the general impression which the 
Crospel narratives give, and nob to suppose that 
much more can be obtained by a close detailed 
■discussion of individual passages. From the out- 
set the essentially optimistic attitude is shown in 
the later story of the angels singing at his birth ; 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will toward men”; and by the saying pub into the 
mouth of Jesus by the writer of the fourth 
•Gospel : “ I came that they might have life and 
might have abundance” Undoubtedly there are 

* John X. 10. as read' by Dr. J. H. Moulton: Vide “ The 
Treasure of the Magi” 1917 p. 40. 
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'dark passages m his life, and there are the pro- 
nouncements of ivoe, but through all it is clear 
that “ the desirable end is that men shall share 
with the Father m the Glory of the kingdom. 
That m his conception of the kingdom, there 
were some eschatalogical traits of the character 
of those prevalent at the time, may be granted, but 
that bis view wa® mainly such is far from being 
established “ Jesus lived so much in God; he had 
so strongly the feeling of being m contact o\ery- 
where in our world with the reality of thi« good 
Will ; in all his work he received so much power 
from prayer and his whole life of communion with 
God ; he experienced so often the power m his 
working upon the hearts of others, humiliating 
some, raising the sick and sinners that in his 
mind disease and sin were banished before the 
goodness and power of his Father. 

The Hebrew was not much given to ascetic 
ism : the desirable end as it appeared to Jesus 
was neithei in itself ascetic nor to be obtained by 
the path of asceticism. Yet there is no qiie<5tion 
as to what values come first lu the motive of 
Jesus they are those of the kingdom of Grod and 
righteousness, though wjth these all else that is 
good will eventually come. Admittedly there are 
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passages Which suggest the idea of an * "inter ima- 
‘ethih, *' but these make the imprecision they do- 
because of a certain contrast with the predominant 
attitude. Yet near!}* all such passages may be 
interpreted as instances simply of emphasis on- 
the spiritual as. higher than the material. The- 
saWe elements of the Gospels have been made the 
basis of a view of the Christian motive as “ other- 
worldly,’* and the same reply can be made to such 
an interpretation. 

Expressed in modern terms it might be said‘ 
that the motive of Jesus includes attention to all- 
types of value. In his healing the sick and in 
many other ways bis appreciation of physical 
values is marked. Legend tells of his youthful 
interest in knowledge in discussions with the 
rabbis in the temple. He knew the beauty of 
the lilies of the field and of the birds of the air. 
In the joyful simplicity and absence of duplicity 
in the child, he saw the best type of the moral 
attitude nece ssary for entrance to the kingdom- 
ofbeaven. The heights of religious communion 
with God, he felt not only in lonely prayer but also 
in sharing in the Jewish festivals with his disciples. 

In its development in the ’Christian Church, 
the concepb'on of the desirable end has maintained' 
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suggests change to a more and more social con- 
ception of the “ desirable end 

Again, in the first Christian centuries it was 
imperative to assimilate Greek thought; the 
impulse to know had to be assimilated to the 
Christian motive. In the Middle Ages and 
especially in the period of the Italian Renaissance 
the passion for the beautiful demanded and 
obtained scope. The Protestant Reformation lost 
for northern Christianity some of these things 
but it gained undoubtedly in its making clear 
the intrinsic character of moral virtue, as distinct 
from the following of ecclesiastical and theological 
maxims. During the modern era the Christian 
Church has to do in an especial degree with the 
question of social organisation in relation to the 
Christian motive. The place, if any, of nation- 
ality in the Christian end is not yet clear. A 
man may feel intensely the power of his religion, 
as he expc.riences it in prayer, in meditation, and 
in social religious worship; and he may feel 
intense patriotism, but can it yet be said that 
these overlap, or that one includes the other ? 
Where the Christian motive is concerned there 
'seems be no distinction of Jew and Greek, 
English and German - let the past - or for that 
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m'^tter the present - be what ib may. In any 
case, nationahfcy is to be subordinated to the 
■wider Christian motive With intense grief at 
the attitudes of the Christian Churches in the 
present conflict, one must ask ** When the Son 
of Man cometh shall he find faith on the earth 

The psychology of the Christian motive as 
that thought of a desirable end ’ which induces 
us to acb in a specific manner, is thus a genetic 
psjchologj Spiritual deielopment is not, how- 
eier, something which occurs willj nilly, but only 
as the result of deliberate spiritual effort. 

As in the Christian Church so in the mmd of 
the individual there is a development of the 
apprehension and the acceptance of the Christian 
raotue. And this on its two sides The person 
who IS growing in Christian character feels and 
himself exerts more and more that subtle personal 
intlue'nce-^\hich has been referred to earlier in 
this paper as the chief factor moving us to act. 
So again, though it is true that the Christian i& 
to become as a little child, the little child as such, 
doe« not know and appreciate all that is included 
in the “ thought of the desirable end ’* as it is, 
or «hould be, for a more or less mature mind. 
The individual 'Will be receptit e of the power of 
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Christian love- from others, "and this, through the 
spiritual decision of his own will,' should* lead' to 
its exertion upon others. 

The position indicated may be> briefly 
summarised before passing to the-second'part of 
the paper. The Christian motive, psychologically 
considered, may. be said to be those ^ realities 
which induce a person to act in a manner or to 
develop a character which for one reason or 
another is called Christian. These realities are 
twofold ; one a subtle^ personal influence, most 
frequently called love, and' the other a conception 
of the, content of the Christian aim. In both 
there is an expansion and development. The 
latter is a positive conception, inclusive of.-the 
goods on all sides of life. The former is the- 
emotional and impulsive power leading- to the- 
carrying out of the desirable end, but -.this as 
something which- goes beyond the -welfare -of the- 
par.ticular individual, being done in service for 
the -other towards whom, the love is-felti In^the 
course of history the growing conception of the 
desirable end comes gradually, to a reconciliation! 
of. the claimsvof the different values; which, thouglii 
-each' is final in its ,owni sphere, may in .comparison 
b.e; regardedrasjof higher and- loweivworth; 
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The preceding treatment, has been in the 
highest degree inadequate: the grounds for the 
positions assumed being scarcely referred' to. 
The comparison with other religions must be even 
more cursory. It is the religions as represented 
by,modcrn liberalising tendeopies that shouldjbe 
considered.. If the psychology of the motive of 
Liberal Judaism, be. lookedr at from this point 
of view it must be admitted, that thp content 
of its thought of a desirable end which 
induces to action is to all intents and purposes 
identic(^l with that of the Christian. The more 
•comprehensive this thought becomes in the mind 
of the Christian with relation to the different 
types of value, the more it tends to co-incide 
with a similarly expanding conception from the 
side of Liberal Judaism. For the Messianic 
Kingdom, the restored Israel, is not conceived in 
Zionist fashion, but as the time and condition, iu 
which, the earth shall be filled with the glory of 
the Lord. The two great commandments of love 
are definitely accepted as the emotional and 
impelling aspect of the motive. The optimism 
of the Jewish spirit - in spite of the many suffer- 
ings through which the race has gone - colours 
:the motive in that the end conceived is stil| not 
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ascetic, but the perfection of all sides of life.. 
The fervent faith that the race is a chosen people- 
standing in a particular relation to a personaf 
God has been and is a chief source of motive- 
power. 

Once more it may with good grounds be- 
maintained that the thought of the desirable end' 
as the motive of the Liberal Zoroastrian or Parsi, 
as found in India, tends to express itself more- 
and more in modern terms as an all-inclusive type 
of life. This spirit goes back to the founder of 
the religion, who in the Gathas, or sacred hymns,, 
prays for immortality and the triumph of the- 
good, for wisdom, and also for the physical goods 
associated wdth the agricultural type of life of 
the people among whom he lived. We may quote-^ 
the following passage, charming because of its 
genuine, frank simplicity : “ Shall I indeed, O 
thou the Right, obtain that reward, even ten 
mares with a stallion aiid a camel, which was- 
promised to me, 0 Wise one, even as through 
thee the future gift of Health and Immortalit3^’''" 
The interrelation between physical welfare and 
spiritual progress is seen; and it is continuall}' 

Yasua xliv. i8. Quoted by Dr. J. H, Moulton in "Early- 
H'tligious Poetry oj he Persians ” 1911 -p . 193. 
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maintained that he who sows corn soi^s right- 
eousness. The emphasis on right thought, right 
word, and right deed, and the representation of 
the triumph of the good over evil as affecting alt 
factors of life, reveal the motive again as 
embracing all the good. In this religion also^ 
asceticism is almost entirely absent the move- 
ment and influence of Mam is the only 
prominent example, and it is still a questioo^ 
^vhether Mam v,as eierin anj sense a Zoroastrian.- 
The desirable end a« conceived b_y Zoroastrianism 
IS inclusive of all good* and for this and with 
this the true believer fights against all and every 
from of evil. Keverence for the prophet has 
undoubtedly developed into an emotional power 
aiding in the conflict, but the real impulsive- 
force of Zoroastrianism appears to be simple love- 
of the good as such. 

To indicate briefly the psychology of the 
Muslim motive is more difficult The correct 
name of the religion taught by Mohammed should 
be considered as suggesting something definite 
in this connection Jslom means the peace which 
comes through submission to God. Allabu Akbar. 
God is great. But he is also the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. To be in accord with the will of 
7 
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God as it is revealed in the Koran, that is the 
main motive - for on that depends the welfare 
■of man here and hereafter. The most powerful 
force inducing men to Islam in the sense of 
adopting the “ thought of the desirable end ' 
^iven in the Koran, is the unshakable conviction 
that the Koran is indubitably the perfect and 
£nal revelation from God. About the religious 
attitude of the Liberal Muslim there is a strong, 
confident, sublime simplicity, but it does not seem 
possible to say that the thought of the desirable 
«nd is very comprehensive. 

To the Christian and the Westerner, Buddh* 
ism is perhaps the most interesting of all non- 
Christian religions. On the question of the psycho- 
logy of the respective motives of Christianity 
and Buddhism at the first glance the attitudes 
appear to be radically different. The motive 
Avhich inspired Gautama Buddha presents a 
marked contrast with that of Jesus. The whole 
of the records agree that the former sought redem- 
ption from suffering and freedom from the pos- 
sibility of future suffering. The enlightenment 
which came to him under the Bo-tree was -the 
sacred truth of the cause of suffering and the 
means to prevent it - the chain of causes and the 
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■^vay to break it. For him smis to be avoided not 
as m itself badj but asaccrtam ineiitable cause 
of suffering. Aod in contrast with this it will be 
said that the Christian motive seeks salvation 
from Bin, because of the nature of sm itself, much 
rather than redemption from suffering. Though, 
as previously maintained, this aspect is too fre- 
quently exaggerated, it is correct to say that the 
true Christian mind shuns sin more definitely 
than suffering. The Christian motive leads 
the individual deliberately to take suffering upon 
himself in order to reach the desirable end. Now 
it IS sometimes supposed that in this Chrisitian- 
ity and Buddhism are poles apart. Nothing 
-could be further from the truth. Of course, it 
may be said that having reached enlightenment 
suffering could have no effect on the Buddha, 
but so it might be said with regard to Jesus that 
having complete confidence in the Father he was 
raised above suffering. Even if it be admitted 
that Buddha in taking upon himself the task of 
going to Benares " to turn the wheel of the law ” 
for the sake of suffering humanity, was not im- 
felled by the same motive as is implied m the 
Christian idea of euffenug for others, to maintain 
that such a motive is not to be found in Buddhism 
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would be unjustified. The stories of the Jntakas,. 
the tales of the Buddha’s previous births, contain- 
many examples of suffering and self-immolation 
for the sake of others, and the idea is real even 
though enshrined in mere fiction. In the doc- 
trine of the Boddhisattvas, which was developed 
in Maha3'ana Buddhism, the form of Buddhism 
which arose in China and Japan, the acceptance 
of suffering for the good of others is taught as a- 
part of the motive. 

Early Buddhism had the felt need of freedom 
from suffering as its motive. The thought of the- 
desirable end was that of a condition of peace, 
restfulness, absence from the feeling of anxiety 
associated with the existence of unsatisfied 
desire in the mind. Further, this desirable 
^nd was conceived as attained chiefly through 
membership of the Order. Thus, though the 
Buddha had risen above the false way of extreme 
asceticism, the way of the monk was nevertheless 
eonsidered that most in harmony with the motive. 
The motive of Buddhism - in the sense of the 
thought of a desirable end - has undergone a 
development. Especially in Mahayana Buddhism 
it has assumed a more positive character. Not> 
only has a careful consideration of morality been 
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(produced by Buddhism, it has also been respoiisi- 
^ble for no insignificant advance in forms of paint- 
ing and of architecture. Compared, however, with 
the otbei religions so far discussed, and especially 
with Christianity, Buddhism cannot be said 
definitely to teach an /thing of an actual taking up 
of all sides of life to bring them to a perfection. 

To group the many varieties of religious life 
of Indians ( apart from Muslims, Parsees, 
Christians and Jams ) under the common term 
of Hinduism may at first seem ludicrous Never- 
theless this has the sanction of usage, and there 
IS also some justification for it in that the funda- 
mental motive appears to be the same. The 
thought of the desirable end is ‘‘ moksha ' or 
redemption This is especially release from the 
bonds of karma, that is, the fruits of selfish 
action, and especially rebirth m finite form, which 
such bonds involve In the exposition of a 
careful student of the Vedanta, m the advaita or 
monistic form of the teacher Sankara, this may 
be expressed in a manner as not to be negative 
Freedom from finite form is thought of as a mode 
of expression of the desire for infinitude, the 
putting off the cloak of human mortality for an 
■eternal unlimited existence. The Hindu may 
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talk much of God-realisation. By this he does- 
not mean an experience of God as another Being, 
hut rather the realisation of the identity of his ' 
own true nature with that of God. Only then are- 
the bonds of attraction to this rather than to that 
broken : for then there is no distinction of this- 
and that. Here the thought of a desirable end 
has reached its utmost limit since it is to include 
all - nothing can be beyond it. How such a posi- 
tion can recognise any vital distinction, between’ 
good and bad is the difficulty. The thoroughgo- 
ing consequences of the Hindu motive as seen in 
this light are rarely, it would seem, the actual 
factors in the life of the Hindus. The actual motive 
is much more often extremely individualistic ; 
the escape from re-birth. For re-incarnation is- 
due to the accumulation of the results of karma, 
good or bad action, which is in any way "attached”" 
that iSj done with the feeling of selfishness. The- 
opposition implied in these two sentences is one 
of the paradoxes of Hinduism : to achieve redemp- 
tion depends entirely on one’s own endeavour, 
but no particular individual’s welfare, not even> 
one’s OAvn, must be in view. 

A glance may be cast at the interesting.- 
religion of Jainism. This is dependent very, 
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Hrgely upon a distinction between the con- 
scious and the unconscious, yiva and 
Much of the literature is extremely complex, 
being taken up wilh curious psychological 
analyses, primitive cosmology, and doubtful 
metaphysics. But through all, the motive is the 
ittainment of the purely conscious or spiritual 
as opposed to the unconscious and unspintuaL 
Thic, in the end, seems the explanation of the 
Jam aversion and antagonism to the destruction 
of life in anj form Jainism has been influenced 
by ascetic tendencies and it is difficult to give 
a Jain conception of a positive comprehensive 
end of spiritual \aloes Some day the Jams will 
themselves strive to elaborate such a positive 
Mew of their motive * the thought of the most 
desirable end *’ The irore it does so the more it 
will come into line with the religions of 
the We«t 

. The brief reference to these few religions has 
endeavoured as far as possible to show that the 
tendencies represented by their liberal adherents 
converge more and more to the same comprehen- 
sive view of the desirable end, towards which 
Christianity has continually tended The similar- 
ities have been emphasised rather than the 
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-differences - not because the differences are not 
great or important - they are both - but because 
for the peoples of the West itisnecessay to bi'ing 
out the similarities, just as for the peoples of 
India it is equally necessary to emphasise the 
aspects of difference. 

In conclusion, one- and - that the main differ- 
ence - may be again referred to : the place occup- 
ied by the person of Jesiis, and the influence 
■which comes from love from and to him. This 
subtle personal power, transmitted to us in many 
•ways, was stated in the first part of this paper to 
eonstitute one of the greatest factors in that which 
induces one to Christian action and Christian 
character. It is undoubtedly at the same time 
the greatest difference between Christian and 
non-Christian religions. This is quite apart from 
any question of the orthodox dogmas concerning 
the divinity of Jesus. The adherents of other 
religions show few signs of accepting those dogmas* 
in the manner the Christian theologian, and more 
especially the Christian missionary presents 
them. That is cause for satisfaction rather than 
despair. When the time comes they will feel 
the sufficient love of God and of Jesus, working 
eternally, even though both be not identical. 



FREE CATHOLICISM AND NON- 
OHRtSTIAN RELIGIONS 

With the universal intercourse which modern 
modes of communtcatioii have made possible, 
the question as to the relation between the 
different ideals of life and of religion has become 
inevitable and urgent. A Free Catholicism * lust 
because it is catholic or universal ought to make 
a really comprehensive survey of this question, 
-and just because it is free its attitude towards it 
should not suffer from external and arbitrary 
limitations. 

A Free Catholicism must seek the whole 
truth. It must admit the possibility, even the 

* Free Catholicism is a moxement leccntly inaugurated 
in England chiefly m connection with the liberal wing of 
Unitarians It is an attempt to e\ohe a comprehensive relig- 
ious life, vv ith all possible use of meditation, the sacraments 
and the arts while retaining a freedom for development m 
the intellectual and any other side of life. 
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probability, that no part of humanity has been- 
left by God utterly devoid of religious truth. It 
must admit the possibility that each portion of 
humanity has possession of some distinctive- 
aspect or aspects of truth. It must make earnest 
enquiry whether an}^ other religion contains- 
elements of truth and value not contained in. 
Christianity. 

The attitude of the Free Catholic to those of 
other faiths must be an attempt sympathetically 
to enter into their points of view, to see reality 
as they see it, to feel life as they feel it. What 
holds men to a faith is pre-eminently the good it 
contains, although uncultured minds may regard- 
as good practices and beliefs which the educated- 
reject. Free Catholics must be prepared to admit, 
for example, that though ceremonial purifications 
before prayers may become mechanical, they 
may nevertheless have a valuable psychological 
influence in religion. The feelings cultivated 
by certain postures of the body during 
prayer may aid in the growth of humility and. 
a spirit of submission to the divine purpose. The 
contemplation of sacred pictures or images 
may exdrt an influence towards jjeace and. 
inner joy. 
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The Free Catholic shonld seek spiritual 
nounshmeut in the devotional and didactic 
literature of other religions. Not that he will 
undoubtedly find there something not to be found 
in Christian literature, but that through the new 
form if not through new ideas he may be impressed 
in a manner different from his own sacred books. 
He may thus experience an emotion which is 
quite new, or an old emotion may be stirred 
afresh by its being aroused by a different mode 
of expression The literature of his own religion 
may have become to turn commonplace on account 
of its famihanty, after reading other scriptures 
he may return to it and find there again a 
freshness and a beauty which he had long 
since lost. 

The Free Catholic will ask bow far the mode 
of expressing and interpreting Christian truths is 
responsible for the rare acceptance' of Christianity 
b} the cultured and educated of non-Ohnstian 
lands A religion which is truly catholic and 
genuinely free ought to compel their adherence. 
Let us take an example. The educated non- 
Christian is repulsed by the assertion that Jesus 
Christ IS the Son of God , because this is put 
forward in an exclusive manner, as though there 
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is a sense in which Jesus is alone the Son of God. 
The result might be veiy different if a catholic 
interpretation were given, according to which all 
men ma}^ become sons of God in every way 
that he is, by becoming morally and religiously 
like him, that is, by framing their lives absolutely 
on the principle of active love. 

Religions have alwa3?s been influential in 
social and practical matters. Even if there 
remain a difference in the fundamentals of belief 
and ceremoiry IhS-.; -‘adherents of the different 
religions; might' strive to co-operate for 'tlie 
elimination' of universally recognised social evils. 

There is nothing in the attitude of the Free 
Gatholic as indicated above which is opposed to 
the frank recognition and even open criticism b^’' 
"the adherents of one religion of the differences 
between the religions. Such criticism will, how- 
-ever, not be on the basis of uninformed prejudice 
but with the most careful examination of the 
facts and the clearest statement of the grounds 
of the rejection or disapproval of any particular 
-doctrine or practice. Misrepresentation of other 
religions will be strenuously opposed. 

The consideration of other religions is not 
-only of importance in itself, but, pursued in the 
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right spirit and nith the proper methods, it 
should react upon the positions of Free Catholics. 
For, the sympathetic study of religions other 
than one’s own, like the study of history, broadens 
the outlook and throws into relief the values 
ivhich are truly universal or catholic. 



VII 

NIETZSCHE AND TOLSTOI ON MORALITY 
AND RELIGION 

Our estimate of the worth of men depends 
largely upon the standard which we apply to 
them. A survey of the history .of. humanity shows 
that those who have been regarded as the most 
prominent figures have been powerful and vigor- 
ous personalities' rather than men conspicuous 
simply for clearness of thought or a high perfect- 
ion of mere skill. The great leaders, of philosophy 
of science, of art, of morality and of religion, have 
been swayed by some outstanding ideas, which 
they have striven to bring into a relation with 
the facts of experience ; and they have possessed 
an extraordinary^ amount of personal power. The 
errors of such great men are often patent to the 
calm reflection of even the ordinary man ; yet 
the errors are themselves but one more piece of 
-evidence of the concentration of the great mind 
Oli the leading ideas to the neglect of matters of 
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'detail It was thus with Tolstoi and Nietzsche ; 
there are fundamentat and important ideas in 
their teaching, notwithstanding their obvious 
one-sidedness. Their respective positions will be 
more emphasised by comparison and contrast. 

Nietzsche’s htexary actiiity may be divided 
into three periods la the first of these he was a 
-staunch disciple of Schopenhauer and of VVagner 
to the consideration of whose work at that time 
he devoted most of bis literary endeavours. His 
outlook in this period is accordingly coloured with 
the profound pessimism of his iDTSters. Later, 
under the influence of natural science, he adopted 
the attitude of positivism Finally, m the third 
period he broke away from bis earliest teachers, 
and, inspired by the Darwinian theory of evolu* 
tion, preached a voluntaristic optimism. To this 
last period his characteristic teaching concerning 
the Superman e«sentially belongs For the under 
standing of Nietzsche It is of the utmost conseq^ 
uence to pay attention to the development ot 
his thought in this final period and the changes 
which the conception of the Superman underwent 
in h\* mmd 

The idea of the Superman arose from the 
•conviction that in the same way that the position 
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of man has been reached from lower forms of 
existence, through conflict expressed in the strug- 
gle for existence and in natural selection, so in 
the future a new and higher type of being may 
be evolved. To make this higher type possible,, 
to strive towards it, that is the task of mankind 
in the present. The meaning of history is to be 
sought in its relation to the ultimate production 
of this higher type. Pessimism is rejected r. 
optimism reigns supreme in the faith in the 
triumph of the best in the struggle. Here man 
is concerned not with a mere “ will to live , but- 
more, with a will to power, ” a will to- 
progress. 

However inadequate the reflective philosopher 
may deem materialism to satisfy the metaphysical' 
problems raised by the conceptions of biological 
evolution, Nietzsche's view of the Superman was- 
at the beginning and in the main continued to , 
be expressed in materialistic terras. Man’s soul 
being simply a function of his body, his thought 
is conditioned chiefly b}’’ its feelings of pain and 
pleasure. The perfection of the psychical will be 
attained only by the evolution of the physical 
organism. All attention and activity are there- 
fore to be directed to the improvement of the- 
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animal nature. The individual is to be the object 
of his own activity; all others are to be used as 
means as far as that is possible. The Superman 
must be as proud as an eagle and as cunning as 
a snake. Alexander of Macedon, Nero, Oiesar 
Borgia and Napoleon, are forerunners of the 
Superman as be is pictured in the earlier 
representations. 

In later writings the Superman is accorded 
quaUtics raising him above the stage of merely 
physical conriict. He has magnanimity, nobility, 
and majesty. He gives to others of the riches 
of his superabundant wisdom. He " loies 
humanity. Nietzsche is careful to state that by 
** love *’ he means something different from that 
A\hich he supposes Cbnstians to imply by the 
‘Same word. His pietistic upbringing by his 
parents, and the influence of his teachers, 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, led Nietzsche to the 
Mew which he never transcended, that for the 
Christian, “love” means a sentimental nod feeble 
sy mpathy, pity and mercy. To such an attitude 
he was opposed on two grounds : first, that m 
leality it was nothing but hypocritical self-love 
on the part of the stronger and more fortunate 
sympathiser; and secondly, that it led to the 
8 
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persistence of the unfit and to weakness in face 
evil instead of conflict against it. The Super* 
man loves ” because he feels the necessity of 
■exerting himself for the good of others. Towards 
his enemies he feels grateful, because they rouse 
him to conflict. His love is “ triumphant; ” it 
is unselfish and universal. “ I give no alms, " 
says Nietzsche^s Zarathustra, “ because I am not 
poor enough. ” The Superman is also to be of 
childlike innocence. Nietzsche refers to three 
transitions in the spirit of man in reaching this 
higher stage ; to the nature of a camel, to that 
of a lion, and finally to that of a child. 

As naturalistic in his ultimate principles, 
Nietzsche i ejects the belief in God and in the 
continued life of the soul after the death of the 
body. Hub it should be remarked that he 
nowhere makes an independent critical examina- 
tion of naturalism or seriously considers the 
philosophical justification for a spiritual view of 
reality. As so many before and after him in the 
West, he tended to identify a spiritual conception 
•of existence and life with belief in the popular 
ideas of God, especially as found in an uneducated 
type of Christian orthodoxy. He could not 
acknowledge a God, who, as he conceived it. 
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allowed his “ son ** to he executed, and robs men 
of the free development of their natural powers 
by commandments which require the curbing of 
the passions. He wished for something higher 
than that. " It is, he says to himself, ** thy 
piety itself which alloviB thee to believe in a God 
no longer. ” Though there is some sadness m 
his mood when he says that God is dead, he has 
a faith of bis oun Behold what plenty is 
around us ’ It is beautiful to gaze on distant seas 
in the midst of plenty. Once people said ' God ' 
when they gazed on distant seas, now I have 
taught you to say * Beyond man ’ '* He la, as 
he seems to confess, “ more pious than he thinks, " 
indeed, his whole manner of writing suggests a 
type of almost leligious ecstasy. 

Nietzsche calls himself the mortal enemy of 
Christianity, which to him stands for a " slave- 
morality ” of submission and *53 mpathy, for the 
rejection of the eartblj, for the equalitj of man. 
It IS the religion of decadence aud degeneration, 
a castration of the buuiuii spirit — for it would 
preserve the unfit and erudicite the passions 
which lead to stiuggle aud thus to piogiess It 
brought the downfall of Htllmi'-m it has been 
a continual hindrance to hum 11 eiideavoui. Of 
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all forms of Christianity Nietzsche considers- 
Protestantism the most dangerous, because by a. 
compromise ^vith reason it assumes an appoarancer 
of truthfulness and so is better able to lead men 
astray. The Christian dogmas are irrational^ 
especially those concerning the nature of sin, and 
they are to be rejected. In fact, Christianit}^ is- 
a “ scandal to humanit}'. 

The person of Jesus arouses other feelings in 
Nietzsche : he finds in the carpenter of Galilee a 
freedom of spirit in common with his own.- 
Except in the chapter entitled " The Ass’s- 
Festival ” in Thus spaJee Zarathustra, there is 
no apparent intended perversion or ridicule of 
the sayings or of the personality of Jesus. But 
Nietzsche interprets Jesus in Buddhistic fashion 
regarding as unauthentic the passages of the 
Gospels which do not fit into this conception. 
Melancholy and longing for death, tears and an 
inability to laugh, that is Avhrt Nietzsche sees 
most in Jesus, together with an inner life of 
great spiritual wealth. In Anti-Christ he de- 
picts Jesus as a decadent, manifesting a mixture 
of the sublime, the feeble, and child-like. Jesus 
did not negate the “ world, ” because he never 
bad any idea of the ecclesiastical conception. 
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implied by this term. Life, truth, ligbtj inner 
experience, are central all else is sjmbolic The 
conception of guilt, of reward aud punishment, 
are lacking in his te.aching , the glad tidings is 
simply the transcending of any relation of distance 
between man and God Jesus’ chief purpose is 
practical : ‘‘The profound instinct for the problem 
how to live in order to feel oneself' in heaven, ' 
to feel oneself ‘ eternal, * while in every other 
relation one feels not in tbo lea^t in lieaven this 
alone is the psjchological reality of salvation, A 
new mode of conduct, not a new faith The 
■same is to be seen in the death of Jesus ' This 
bnnger of glad tidings died as he hod lived, as he 
bad taught — not to save men, but bo show 
them how the> ought to live What is important 
IS the attitude here revealed to mankind, his 
behaviour before the judges, before the hetors, 
before his accusers, and m presence of every kind 
of calumny and mockery, — his behaviour on the 
cross. He does not resist, he does not defend his 
right , be takes no steps to avert from himself the 
extremest consequences — ^yet more — he exacts 
them . . . and he entreats, he suffeis, he 
loves with those, in those, who do him wrong* 
^ot to defend himself ; not to be angry ; not to 
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condemn .... not even to resist an evil' 
one — but to love him . . . 'We see what 

came to an end with the death on the cross : a 
new thoroughly original commencement of an 
actual, not merely promised happiness on earth. ” 
The greatness and heroic fortitude of Jesus Nietz- 
sche recognises, but he thinks that had he lived,. 
Jesus would have changed his doctrine. “ Believe 
me, my brethren ! he died too early ; he himself 
would have revoked his doctrine had he reached 
my age. Noble enough to revoke he was ! He 
w'as still immature. Immaturely the youth loveth- 
and immaturely also he hateth man and earth. 
His mind and the wings of his spirit are still fet-- 
tered and heavy. " 

This is not the place to dwell upon Nietzsche's- 
profound misunderstanding of Christianity or 
upon his distorted view of him who could see the 
beaut} of the lilies of the field and the birds of.' 
the air ; the humour of the small man wishing to- 
to become taller, and of the woman filling the 
ears of the unjust judge, upon his failure to recog- 
nise that Jesus’ life was centred fundamentally in- 
faith in God. Here we would draw attention to 
the fact that a change of attitude is just what 
later writers have believed to Jiave been imminent 
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on the part ofNiet2sche himself when illness over- 
came him and made farther literary work impos- 
sible The changes fiom the natniahstic egoism 
of the earlier conception of the Superman towards 
a more ethicil and idealistic attitude have al- 
leady been described The same tendencj is also 
implied in the language he uses uith regard to 
Jesus WebeUe\e that Nietzsche vs as ‘ noble 
enough to revoke ’* the naturalistic traits of the 
Superman bad he been able What the real 
direction was in which Nietzsche was tending is, 
how ever, a disputed question Arthur Drews h vs 
suggested that he was about to become a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church the as^theticism 
vnd the aristocracy of which appealed to strong 
leelings of his own Wadkowsky, on the other 
hand, thinks it more probable that he would have 
sought the needed rest in Buddhism, for, exhausted 
by illness and pain he was ready to sink into the 
calm of Nirvana If this supposition be true, * 
we might well ask whether any change could be 

* There docs not seem much reason to believe that this 
vvis the case Vr Loftus Hare has shown in an article in 
The Buddhist Revic \oI Mil 1916, pp 21 35 entitled 
Nietzsche s Critique of Buddhism that Nietzsche s attitude 
to Buddhism was aiainl} antagonistic. 
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more complete than this from the attitude of the 
preacher of egoistic self-assertion in conflict and 
struggle, the affirmation of the “ will to power 
to that of the suppression of all desire, the over- 
coming of the delusion of self-hood ? He certainly 
had an admiration for Buddhism. He refers with 
approval to the Buddhist precepts of life in the 
open, moderation in food, abstinence from intoxi- 
cants and anj’thing likely to heat the blood. In 
Anti-GJirist he saj’s, “ Buddhism is a hundred 
times more realistic than Christianity .... 
Buddhism is the only truly positivistic religion, 
which history shows us ... . . It does not 

say ‘ Fight against sin, * but quite rightly in 
relation to reality, ‘ Fight against suffering It 
has already left behind the self-deception of moral 
conceptions — this differentiates it profoundly 
from Christianity— it stands, espres'^ed in my 

words, beyond good and evil 
^ ^ 

Tolstoi was only^ half a Westerner, for there is 
much that is oriental in the Russian character, 
especially as influenced by the Eastern Christian 
Church. Like Nietzsche he passed through 
definite stages, which he himself refers to in his 
book My Confession, He had lived long in an 
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iittjtude of haughty scepticism engendered "by 
^\orldIy success. Then doubt came upon him, 
similar, a« Wemel remaiks, to the way in \Yhich 
it came upon the Buddha ** Sooner or later there 
will come disease and death ( they had come 
-already ) to m} dear ones and to me, and there 
will be nothing left but stench and worms. All 
my affaiTS, no matter what they may be, will 
sooner or later be forgotten, and I myself shall 
not exist , . A pcr«:on can only live as 

long IS he is intoxicated with life, but the 
moment he becomes sobei he cannot help seeing 
that all IS only a deception, and a stupid decep- 
tion at thatl " He was worried with the question 
of the meaning of life. Oveicoming the tempta- 
tion to commit suicide, but thinking of that as a 
last possible way of escape he turned to the 
sciences and to philosophy. The sciences could 
not help him m his difficulty . “ We have no 
answers to what you are, and why you live, and 
we do not busy oursehes with that : but if you 
want to know the laws of light, of chemical 
combinations, the laws of the development of 
organisms, if you want to know , . , . the 

Jaws of your mind, we can gi\e you clear, definite 
jncontrovertible answers to all that,*’ Philosophers 
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seemed to tell him what he had himself discovered, 
that life at best is a mean jest, a vanity of 
vanities. 

Then he turned to the Christian Churches 
and to the theologians to' see what they could 
tell him of the meaning of life, and the ^Yay it 
should be lived. What he found in this direction 
repulsed him. The dogmas of the Church seem- 
ed irrational, and iis rites meaningless: but far 
above all that, his moral feelings were shocked at 
the lives of professing Christiaus. He was horri- 
fied at what was done in the name of religion : 
wars, the duel, capital punishment, the talcing of 
oaths, were justified by so-called Christian men. 
And of course, the official Church of Russia ex- 
communicated him as an enemy of God ! Never- 
theless, Tolstoi strove to be, and w’as far more • 
Christian than Nietzsche. It was wdth pain that 
he was forced to separate from the organised 
Church. “ It was not w'ith frivolity or from pride 
that I have separated myself from the Orthodox 
Church, ” he wrote, “ but with suffering and pain 
I have separated from it because I could not 
do otherwise. ” 

Finally he came to the conviction, to some ex- 
tent by watching the lives of simple folk, that the 
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root of his difficulty was not) in reasoning incor- 
rectly but in hung badl^. The pursuit of the 
satisfaction of his passions had led him astray. 
Bepentauce, change of mind, change of attitude of 
i\ill, that was to be the beginning of the attain- 
ment of tiuth and happiness. A forceful present- 
ation of this nece'^sit^ and of the reality of con- 
1 ersion he gives in the f imons no\ el Besiirrection. 
On this conviction he based his religious belief : 
“ The life of the i\orld is dependent on a Will, on 
Someone who stiues to realise something with 
the life of the world and with our lives. To 
understand this will It is first of all necessary to 
fulfil It, to do that which 13 required of us ” But 
how can we know these requirements ^ Tolstoi 
would have replied : Through reason and con- 
science which are intimate)^ related, if not iden- 
tical. 

After he turned awnj from the theologians 
and orthodox Christianity, he made an independ- 
ent examination of the Gospels In them he 
thought he found, ‘ in bpite of the false inter- 
pretations of the Churches, much which agreed 
with the demands of reason, with the conscience 
of men, and with the truths of all the great world 
religions. He interpreted the Gospel allegorical) 
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in agreement with his own particular views. The 
•teaching of Jesus is rational because it is moral, and 
moral because it is rational. Human life is to realise 
itself in abundant love. From his earliest child- 
iiood what charmed Tolstoi most in the teaching 
of Jesus was the love and meekness, the humila- 
tion and self-sacrifice, together with the over- 
coming of evil bj' good. So, come to mature 3feais 
after much doubt and many struggles he develops, 
his doctrine of non-resistance. To reward evil with 
evil is irrational and useless: evil is not diminished 
•thereby but increased. A fire is- to be e.xtinguish- 
ed with water, not with more fire ; hatred is to 
be overcome by love. Wealth is deprecated, and 
poverty glorified, the equality of men preached 
and the simple life advocated b}' Tolstoi. He 
teaches not only a love for all men, but also an 
intense sympathy for all living creatures Progress 
is possible only through mutual trust and sym- 
pathy, Love brings happiness : that is its chief 
claim : thus, as Wadkowsky points out, a utili- 
tarian phase is apparent, notwithstanding Tolstoi’s 
■endeavour to keep his doctrine pure. 

Thus Tolstoi’s ideal may be said to be essent- 
ially the opposite of that of Nietzsche, especially 
■before the changes in the latter’s point of view.. 
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Tolstoi’s “ true Christian ” and Nietzsche’s 
** Superman ” are contraries. For the former the 
animal nature of man represents the lowest stage 
of his evolution. From the standpoint of the 
principle of reason, the spirit mast triumph over 
the flesh. Virtue is rational * it gives to human 
life a meaning • it IS the basis of human happi- 
ness. In contrast with the naturalism of Nietzsche, 
Tolstoi preaches idealism. In contrast with Nietz 
sche’s atheism he maintains the position of Panen- 
theism, possibly under the influence of the philo 
Sophy of Hegel God is not to be understood or 
defined by roan, yet He reveals fiimcelf in nature. 
El erj thing lues and moves and has its being in 
Him. Man, as a rational being, is the ' son '' of 
the heavenly Father. After th« recognition that 
it lias a conversion of will, repentance, that he 
needed, he felt secure in faith * ‘ What else do 
joulook for ^ ,a voice called out nithin me. 
God is here. He is that without which one 
cannot live. To know God and to live is one and 
the same thing God is life. Then live, seek 
God, and there will be no life without God. 

" And stronger than ever all was lighted up 
viithwi me wwd ahewt me, and that light ne 
longer abandoned me .... I returned to 
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everything, to the most remote, to the things of 
childhood and youth. I returned to the belief in 
that Will, which produced me and wanted some- 
thing of me ; I returned to this that the chief 
and only purpose of my life was to be better, that 
is, to live more in accord with that Will : I returned 
to this, that the expression of this Will I could 
find in that which humanity had worked out for 
its guidance in the vanishing past ; that is, I , 
returned to faith in God, in moral prefection, and 
the tradition which has been handed down con- 
cerning the meaning of life. ” 

# # * 

The conception of the Superman is only part- 
ially based on science. The sufficiency of con- 
flict and natural selection to account forevolution 
has long been seriously questioned. Intelligence, 
rational selection, social co-operation,- are factors 
the importance of which cannot be over-estimated. 
The calm irresponsibility of the Superman tread- 
ing others under foot is really a stage in evolu- 
tion which we have passed; and Nietzsche himself 
was coming to see that it is so. In fact, the 
logical refutation of at least the earlier conception 
of the Superman lies in this, that a being who is to 
•be as far beyond man as man is above the animal 
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is represented just with the one characteristic of 
increasied physical force and a more pronounced 
animal nature. Instead of getting further from the 
brute to become Superman we are to return to it ’ 
The value of the work of Nietzsche is none the 
less very great His i\as a healthy reaction 
against the enervating pessimism of Schopenhauer 
and Wagner, the power of which in Germany he 
certainly broke. His was a healthy reaction also 
against a feeble sentimental type of miscalled 
humanitarian CJirtstian pietism At his best 
Nietzsche stood for strength, actuit), effort: his 
message uas a call to struggle against any odds 
to reach a higher life, bouever mistakenly and 
inadequately he himself perceived the true char- 
acter of the ideal. After all, the conflict ho 
preached was meant by him to be a noble ono in 
which each of the conflicting factors willed that the 
best should triumph, as bnumjih it would, as ho 
believed, if the fight be fair He had no sympathy 
with the feeling of revenge or personal enmity. 
There i'^ even an echo of Tolstoi and ot the Bud- 
dha in his sajing that it is "not througii enmity 
that enmity is brought to an end 

To most men of our age, ns indeed ( all ao-es 
since men learned of Gautama and of Jesus the 
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ideal cliatnpioned b}' Tolstoi, that of communism 
based on love appeals far more strongly than the 
naturalistic individualism, based on force, as pre* 
sented to our age in the writings of Nietzsche. 
Nevertheless, so far it has seemed impossible for 
us to make up our minds to strive definitely to- 
wards this aim. Though humanity, the war not- 
withstanding, is rising above the stage of mere 
physical conflict, the means of non-resistance it is 
not yet prepared to use, perhaps it will never be- 
able to. It will, however, remain a lasting con- 
tribution that, with the tremendous force of 
his personality Tolstoi presented the ideal of love, 
the clear perception of which he only reached 
through much pain and effort. And if we had to 
recognise the noble qualities with which Nietzsche 
began to modify the conception of the Superman, 
so also we must remark that there was a boldness 
and a courage, a strength and a sense of conflict 
for his ideal, in the ageing Tolstoi Strength and 
love these represent two most fundamental factors 
in progress and in the ultimate ideal, and it is 
of these that we have to learn from Nietzsche 
and Tolstoi. 



VIII 

SIR OLIVER LODGE OK SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION* 

At every stage of human development, beliefs, 
^vhethe^ religious or philosophical, aro a result of 
an effort of tlie human mind to express the nature 
of the universe or some particular constituents 
of it and of the relation of man to it. This is as 
true of the most primitive ideas as of the more 
definite couceptions of modern science. In the 
Western World during the Middle Ages the 
prevailing and almost sole beliefs were taught by 

• The larije Roman numerals in the test refer to the 
corresponding numbers ot the (ollowing books , the small 
TiuBietaU refer to the pages 

I REASON AND BELIEF 6th ed ( i. s ) 1914 
Methuen &, Co 

Jl. LIFE AND MATTER AnExfosthon of fart of the 
PhilosofJ y of Science 3nd ed ( Paper covers ) Williams 
& Norgatc 
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the Chl’istiun Church, which claimed to speak 
w'ith the authority of a supernatural revelation. 
The earth was conceived as the centre of creation 
and man as the supreme being upon it, standing 
in a unique relation to God, being made in His 
image. At first perfect, man fell through sin, but 
in the course of time God sent forth His Son 
Jesus to redeem mankind, Jesus founded a 
Church and the eternal bliss of any outside of it 
was considered to be in serious doubt. 

At the Eeformation of religion many broke 
away ftoin an organisation which seemed to them 
hurtful to their intellectual and religious life. 
Inspix d with the spirit of freedom scholars began 
to claiiji the right to make an empirical study of 
man and the world untrammelled by the dogmatic 
■utterances of ecclesiastics. Descartes and Bacon 
established the independence of this research and 
indicated methods. Progress was made in many 

III. .MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. A Shiriy of the Influence 

of ihc Advance in Saentifle Knowledge ufon our 
Understanding of CliristianHy. Iilh ed. 1012, Methuen. 

IV. THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 5th 
ed. 1907. Methuen. 

V, THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Study in JJntecognised 
Human Faculty. 5th ed. Methuen. 
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directions, but it wag only in the nineteenth 
^lentury that the question of man’s relation to the 
universe became explicitly prominent as a press- 
ing problem Copernicus had already shown that 
the earth does not occupy the central position 
which theologians claimed for it , now, the theory 
of evolution represented man and all other 
organisms as having been produced by gradual 
change from earlier and simpler forms The oldei 
view of creation^ according to which man is a 
spiritual being quite distinct from all other 
creatures on earth, appeared to be no longer 
tenable. For, now, man was described as the 
last known link of a physical chain, a mere being 
of earth and the whole universe as a realm of 
immutable, inexorable law, in which there could 
be nothing spontaneous or contingent. Leading 
scientists such as Tyndall, Clifford, Huxley, 
Haeckel, and Romanes, together with Buchner 
and Spencer fought long for this view against 
unflinching supporters of the traditional concep- 
tion. Though unwavering as to the principle of 
evolution and the reign of Hw most of the^e men 
came to doubt that they had said the last word 
concerning man when they had described him in 
a naturalistic, almost matenalistic, fashion Intent 
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on the study of the " material ” they fftr too often 
forgot the fact that their theories were the 
‘•thought.s” of “tliinkers’* and concerned ‘'mutter’' 
only in relation to minds. " lIu.Klcy oscillated 
between n position predominant!}* naturalistic 
and one predominantly idealistic. In his defence 
of man’s moral effort he contended that man must 
fight against Nature, Sjieitccr v/rote ijuite an 
elaborate phili'sophy concerning the “ Unknow- 
able, ” Bomnnes, who bad publis-hcd “ A 
Candid liccaniinaticn of 7hrikni,*' mainly 
negative, in his posthumons " Thoitahls cn 
ItcUgion ” admits the cssenlml truth of religion. 
Kassel W’allacc persistently held the view that 
in the transition to man a new, sjn'ritiial factor 
makes its apjicarnnce in organic evolution on 
earth. 

After an enormous amount of discussion two 
problems became clear : What is the relation of 
life and matter ? and What is the relation of life 
and mind ? If mind and life arc essentially 
related and arc finidnmcnlal, then man lias a 
certain intrinsic worth, and his moral effort and 
religious hopes arc not. vain delusions. If, how- 
ever, mutter is fundamental and life and mind 
mere transitory phenomena, man’s relation to the 
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universe IS no njore thin that of being part of a 
matenal body. In spite of hesitation on the part 
of even great scientists, there was in the nine- 
teenth century a widespread feeling that science 
was committed to the litter of these alternatives, 
and the whole teaching of religion with reference 
to man and the world appeared to many to be a 
mere plaj of the imagination 


The importance of the wiitmgs of Sir Oliver 
Lodge in this connection is not on account of any 
markedly novel ideas, but that in them a scientist 
of repute unhesitatingly rejects the view that 
matter nnd force as Science conceives them can 
fully account for the total contents of experience 
His attitude towards the nature of scientific 
knowledge is typical of a large section of modern 
scientists Further, he recognises the necessity 
for according more attention to the fact and the 
character of those aspects of experience which we 
call religious. He is fundamentally opposed to all 
arbitrary limitation, to enquiry^ whether at the 
open behest of ecclesiastical authorities or the 
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more hidden and subtle prejudice of the tradi- 
tional attitudes and teachings of Science, 

Like man}’’ of his brother scientists Dr, Lodge 
manifests an evident shyness towards Philosophy. 
The propositions of the philosopher are not 
“ Science as now understood. But the works- 
mentioned above give varying ideas as to the^ 
meaning of “ Science ” and “ scientific. ” At one- 
time we are told that to be scientific " means 
being clear and honest and as exact as we know 
how to be; ” at another, “ An expression of' 
phenomena in terms of matter and force alone is 
the basis of science.*’ (11,31.) Philosophers 
are as certainly scientific in the former sense as 
they are not in the latter. But 'if this is Science- 
as now understood, then Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
treatises contain much which is not Science, in 
fact, most of the fundamental propositions of the- 
above works. He is. more of a philosopher thaa 
he is willing to admit ; and less than he implicitly 
intends. The chief difference between himself' 
and ordinary philosophers is that the latter insist 
upon a more thoroughgoing treatment, and express- 
themselves in a more technical manner. The fact 
that though among the philosophers he writer 
not as the philosophers constitutes one of the 
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grounds both of the value and of the popularity 
of his books But this advantage is obtained only 
at the cost of inadequacy in the di«cu«sion of 
difficult problems, leading to too great a certainty 
in some instances and too little in others. 

There is considerably leas dogmatism than 
formerly on the part of scientists concerning the 
extent of scientific knowledge. The attitude 
maintained by Dr Lodge is a common one, “We 
hai e no access to infallible information concerning 
matters of fact” (I 10*1.) “Modern Science knows 
nothing of ultimate origins It never asks the 
question. It starts with matter in motion it 
traces its past and to some extent its future.*' 
(I 117-8 cf in 31 ff _) The conception “che entire- 
unuerse” is beyond the grasp of Science; and 
the “eternity’’ of matter and force or of 
anything else is not within the scope of 
legitimate proof. ( II. 8 ) Nevertheless, human 
knowledge IS true as far as it goes (1. 106), although 
absolute truth is always beyond us (I. 126.) 
What exactly is meant here by absolute truth is 
not clear, nor what is the basis of so absolute a 
statement What the author appears in part to 
mean is that “the whole of truth is unattainable 
by us.'' (I. 99.) Religious knowledge is evidently’ 
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nob of the same kind as that of the sciences. 
Though all men may in some degree obtain it 
directly, God is apprehended chiefly through ‘'the 
saints and the pinnacles of the race”. Yet in all 
knowledge new ideas arise first '^even, e g. in the 
hypotheses of science as a kind of inpiration. 
a. 187.) 

The outstanding problem is stated by. Sir 
Oliver Lodge not in terms of a conflict between 
Naturalism and Idealism, but in the more popular 
form of a conflict between Science and Religion. 
The controversy, which be regards as not yet 
dead, he states thus : " Is the world controlled 

by a Living Person, accessible to prayer, influenced 
by love, able and willing to foresee, to intervene, 
to guide, and wistfully to lead without compul- 
sion spirits that are in some sorb akin to him- 
self? Oris the world a self-generated self- 
controlling machine, complete and fully organised 
for movement, either up or dovfn, for progress or 
degeneration, according to the chances of heredity 
and the influence of the environment ? '’ ( III. 
25-6. ) The form of reconciliation which the 
author wishes to suggest is qne to be based on 
experienced facts. 
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Life and Matter la in pirb a criticism of 
Haeckel*s Riddle of the Universe In it the 
author states briefly his position with regard to 
the first of the ti^o questions previously stated 
To us it «eems that the lack of thoroughness i«! 
evident in the expression he gives to the meanings 
of the terms ‘ Life *’ and '* Matter ’* * Matter is 
known to us by our sensations, but it is not 
dependent on them, nor is its nature the least 
like them * (II 5*1.) In discussing the question 
of the conservation of matter, he asserts that no 
specific single material property can bo specified 
as really and genuinely constant. ( II. 11 ) 
“ We should prefer to saj that at least 
the 6asis of matter was fundamentally con- 
served. ” ( II 16. ) The writer gives no plain 
statement concerning what he takes matter to 
be, and we are left to find out for ourselves 
what this basis of matter might he. The most 
important thing about matter is that it is the 
instrument and the vehicle of mind ” (II 59) The 
position IS similar with regard to ‘*Iife’ : ** to the 
question what life is, we ba\e as }et no answer/ 
(II. 95.) Life IS neither matter nor energy 
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(II. 68.) It would have been better if the author 
had enquired mor(5 deeply into what w'e really 
mean when we talk of energy. “All that Ave 
have actually experienced and verified is that a 
complex molecular aggregate is capable of being 
the vehicle of or material basis of life" (II. 95.) 
In passing it may be observed that it is not once 
made clear what kind of answer is sought or 
desired. That it should be “clear” and “exact’' 
and obtained by “honest" research we may be 
sure, but if it is to be one in terms of “matter and- 
force alone," then it is an urgent necessity that 
these terms themselves be more clearly and 
exactly understood. 

Of far greater consequence for Sir Oliver 
Lodge is the consideration of the important 
characteristics of life as we know it. It appears- 
to have no law of conservation or constancy such 
as that predicated of matter. (11. 73.) One acorn 
with the necessary conditions is capable of giving 
rise to a whole forest of oak trees. Even more 
important is the aspects of guidance which life- 
manifests, Such guidance and control alone give it 
intelligibility. Where there is life there is guidance, 
and guidance implies something other than the- 
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mechanical equivalents of the physical sciences,* 
it implies mind. The author pertinently remarks 
that in order to explain hfe, mind, consciousness, 
in terms of matter, naturalistic writers themselves 
assume that matter possesses these unexplained 
attributes. Tho material constituents of a living 
being are “organised,” that is, the} have a definite 
specific relation one to another, and though the 
actual materials change the form remains in 
essentials unchanged. That therefore i^hich 
organises them must be as real as they are. This 
reality is the soul 

When the fact of guidance is once definitely 
admitted, the question is inevitable with regard 
to evolution “Do variations arise b} guidance 
or by chance ? Is natural selection akin to the 
verified practical processes of artificial selection * 
Or 18 it wholly alien to them and influenced by 
chance alone (II 26 cf III, 38 ) The answer 
given by Sir Oliver Lodge is unhesitatingly in 
favour of belief in guidance ‘The conclusion at 
which I am arriving ” he says in another book, 

• The author s conception of guidance without work”" 
or the expenditure of energy again suggests the need of a 
more careful consideration of the nature of energy than he- 
gives (See III 5861 II 81-87) 
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" is thnb future events nro planned and arc not 
haphazard and unforeseen” (I. 80.) 


iii 

The absence of philosophic thoroughne'^s is 
very evident in the indelinifc and varying use of 
such terms as mind, soul, spirit. Some attempt 
is made to describe what these terms mean but 
the exposition is little helped thereby. Again, 
the nnphilosophic lack of caution is apparent (as 
he himself sees elsewhere: cf. II. 15 quoted above) 
in the latter part of the statement: “a really 
existing thing never perishes, but only changes 
its form. Physical science teaches us this clearly 
enough concerning matter and energy.’’ (III. 83.) 
The soul is also such a reality (see above). It 
therefore is permanent ; it existed before this life 
and will persist after it. The question for Sir 
Oliver Lodge is whether the nature of the soul 
as personal, as possessing individuality and a 
character of its own, is permanent. His method 
in this discussion is to present a number of 
*‘rea8ons”pointing to the validity of an affirmative 
answer. (See III, Chapter V.) These include 
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the postulate that nothiug of real value, nothing 
representing an advance, is lost. There are 
arguments from praeternormal psychology and 
mental pathology. The suggestion that genius 
IS a ground for believing in the pre-existence of 
the indiMdual soul has always failed to impress 
me, except by its obiious metaphysical weakness. 
For if pressed to its logical conclusion it suggests 
that all souls have ultimately the same character 
and that the particular quality of the genius has 
been developed in previous lives Bub why did 
ihia individual develop the quality and not the 
others ^ If it is said. ‘'On account of environ 
raent," then there must be differences of 
environment, and tbe«e must be ultimate. But 
then why not admit aho ultimate differences in 
the souls 2 In fact if they are nob identical, that 
IS if they ate a many (as the suggcstion-gemus 
and lack of genius — involves) they musu be 
ultimately diffeieiit The ground of the genius 
of any pirticular kind may exist in the ultimate 
charictei of the soul, may be one of the qualities 
which differentiate it from other souls And on 
this view this paiticular distinctivene'-s may be 
conceived as real even if the soul were created at 
the beginning of this life As a matter of fact, 
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viewed 'metaphysically, the reality of genius gives 
Tis no ground to infer pre-existence, nor does pre- 
existence give us any genuine aid in the under- 
standing of genius. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, as is well-known, seeks for 
evidence of the survival of personality after 
physical death from what is called Spiritism. He 
starts his consideration of these facts, alleged or 
real, with an insistence on the reality of telepathy. 
"Telepathy” he says "means the apparently direct 
action of one mind on another hy means unknown 
to science.’' (V. 96.) By the same process departed 
souls may be able to communicate with us. But 
it must be confessed that in the writings in which 
Spiritism is discussed by Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
communication does not always appear to be of 
this kind. Esther there is something like a form 
of spirit possession ot the body of the "medium,” 
or of part of it. We do not intend to examine 
whether the interpretation put upon the alleged 
■ facts is the correct one. Possibly all might be ac- 
countad for by telepathy and suggestion on the 
part simply of the human beings visibly present. 
Yet even if we are not willing to spend our time 
in such pursuits we must admire the spirit of 
broadmindedness with which Sir Oliver Lodge has 
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taken up the investigation. Meanwhile we await 
evidence of some really valuable result from it. He 
himself has great faith in the future possibilities. 
There are signs that man’s mental intercourse 
‘'will tome day be no longer limited to contempor- 
ary denizens of earth, but will permit a utilisa- 
tion of knowledge and powers superior to his own, 
even to the extent of ultimately attaining trust- 
worthy information concerning other conditions 
of existence.” (V. 334.) From the experience 
hitherto ‘ The first thing we learn, perhaps the 
only thing we chiefly learn m the first instance 
IS continuity*' "Memory, culture, education, 
■habits, character, and affection— all these and to 
a certain extent tastes and interests— for better, 
for worse, are letained’'. (V. 339.) 


The argument concerning life (see Ruction ii) 
only brings us as far as the reality of the human 
and the infra human soul. The aspect of guidance 
would, however, seem to require us to go further 
and to postulate some higher powers or power. 
3Iost will be prepared to agree that ‘ it is im- 
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probable that man is the highest tj^pe of 
existence ” (II. 27.) By means of v’hat we may 
call an epistemological principle which deserves 
more discussion than the author gives to it, the 
belief in God is easily justified. Our highest 
thoughts are likely to be nearest realit}'^ ; the}' 
must be stages in the direction of truth, else they 
could not have come to us and been recognised 
as the highest. Whatever we can clearly and 
consistently conceive, that is ipso facto in a sense 
already existent in the universe as a whole and 
that or something better we shall find to be a 
dim fore-shadowing of a higher reality” (II. 46-7). 
In the Catechism more definite statements are 
made about the belief in God, though they are 
not very clear, even if they are consistent. “There 
is a Power in the Universe vastly beyond our 
comprehension and we trust and believe that it 
is a Good and Loving Pow'er, able and willing to 
help all creatures, and to guide wisely 'without 
detriment to our incipient freedom.” ( IV. 84 ) 
The non-Absolutist view of God is nifntioned, 
though the author does not plainly adopt it. 
Kather, God for him is the sum total of existences, 
and so we have a form of Pantheism. “ It is 
permissible reverently to use the term ( God ) 
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for a mode of regarding the TJm\er“e as mve«ited 
with what in human beings we call personaJitj, 
consciousness, and other forms of intelligence, 
emotion and will ’ ( IV. 37. ) For the rest the 
author’s iieiv concerning God jsclo«eIj bound up 
with his conception of Christianity. 

Sir Olner Lodge’s attitude to evil is concisely 
stated 111 of Faith • he treats it 

largely as a practical problem. The term ‘ evil ” 
i5j relative ( 47 ).*' The fact that v\e regard ex- 
cessive cold as an evil is only because our organi- 
sation demands a certain temperature for life , it 
18 only evil in its relation to organisms sufficient- 
1) high to be damaged by it ” ( 49 ) Non nho 
cvei heard or knew what “ cold in itself” is? 
While our organisms are as the} are, and while 
ne experience cold, no suffer pain. That pam,. 
that suffering, is as e'’penenced as real, as abso- 
lute, as nny e'^perience On page 48 it is 
admitted that ‘ pam is an awful reality.” 
In f vet, we would say that though we know 
man} things as real, we know none more 
so The ugly is sard to be due to " unsuit- 
able grouping ” But just what does the term 
“ un'^nitable ” imply ? From the point of view 
of beaut} that i- unsuitable which is ugly. All 
10 
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we have here is no explanation, but a vicious circle. 
“ Many social evils are due to human folly and 
stupidity.” ( 47 ) Quite so : but is not “ folly and 
stupidity ” itself a great and present evil I 
Hunger is not siaiply “ the absence of a good " 
( food ), but is a positive pain. The following 
statement needs no comment ; Contrast is an 
inevitable attribute of reality. Sickness is the 
negative and opposite of health : without sickness 
we should not be aware what health was.” (sic) 
(50). Sin is due to the advance to conscious 
freedom; it is the choosing of a course of life 
already transcended. But Sir Oliver Lodge 
appears to associate it rather with error than with 
a perversion of will. 

At times we are inclined to think that the 
theory of evolution mitigates for us the problem 
of evil. In some senses it does so in that it 
suggests the possibility that in the course of time 
we may overcome evils; possibly all evil. But it 
has to be borne in mind that an empirical examin- 
ation of experience shows that though we are 
becoming capable of higher and more extended 
goods we are also becoming capable of greater 
and more extended evils. This aspect of the 
treatment of evil from the point of view of evolu- 
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tion Sir Oliver Lodge does nofc sufficiently consider. 
But insist on the reality of evil as we may, it is 
jiot philosophically impossible and certainly is 
jiractical to ** hope that ” ' As ^Ye rise in the 
scale of existence.,. things will get better : we 
have experience that they do It may be said 
that up to a certain point m the scale of 
life, vice and caprice increase, that the lower 
organisms and the plant world know nothing of 
them, and that only man has been consciously 
wicked. But i\ickedness reaches a maximum at a 
certain stage- a stage the best of the human race 
has already passed — and we need not postulate 
either vice or caprice in our superiors *’ ( HI 6) 
It has been seen that the view of God enter- 
tained IS that which identifies Him with the 
Absolute, the Whol#». Thus the evil must he 
YMthin God (see III. 35 ) The type of answer to 
the difficulty thus implied is that " there are 
grades of existence ” ( III 35. ), an answer which 
we do not profess to understand 


V 


It IS significant of the change that has taken 
place since the sixties of the last centurj that a 
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leading scientist; should set out seriously to seek 
and to state the truth he finds in Christian doc- 
trines in the light of modern Science. We have 
insufficient room here to discuss in detail this 
interesting side of his work. But Sir Oliver 
Lodge evidently has little kno\Yledge, and could 
not be exiected to have much knowledge, 
of the discussion in the most advanced schools of 
modern Theology, and in the minds of the 
theological! 3’ informed his views here suffer in 
consequence. In the doctrine of the Incarnation 
he finds an insistence on the worth of the 
material ’* as a means of expression for God 
and man. Though the idea of incarnation 
is older than Christianity, it is in the person of 
Jesus that the supreme revelation and incarnation 
of God is to be found. But, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
rightly ns it seems to us, deems it unwise' to- 
suppose that the worth of Jesus and his teaching 
stands or falls with the historicity'' of a Virgin 
Birth. Nor does he see any' reason for believing 
that the hope of immortality is vain if the earthly 
body of Jesus did not rise from the grave. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body', as applied 
to all men, is to be interpreted to mean that the 
soul will always have some ' form of external 
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manifestaioD, Christian salvation is for soul and 
body, for now and hereafter. It does not consist 
in a mystical transaction between Christ and God, 
"but in an upward struggle of the whole of 
humanity co-operating with God Sfembers one 
of another we have to bear one anothei’s burdens: 
this is the truth of the idea of vicarious suffering, 
to which Sir Oliver Lodge, with good reason, pays 
much attention. Jesus is supreme lu saving men 
from sin both by the nature of the ideal he taught 
and by the inspiration of his life and death The 
deficiency in the author’s theological knowledge 
sho^vs itself most in the hesitation and uncertainty 
he manifests when treating of the person of Jesus» 
whom he treats at one time a« not absolutely 
different from other men, and ac others as quite 
unique, "a crucified, an executed God” (III. 186), 
This is, in m^ estimation, the weakest part of 
Sir Oliver Lodge's treatment of -Christianity, but 
I may be spared criticism here, ha\ mg discussed 
the matter briefly in " JesnBxnihe I9tk Century 
and After. " 



IX 


THE VALUE OF CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 

The revolt from dogmatism, one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of the development of the 
highest human culture of the last half century, 
has had the tendency when exaggerated to lead 
to the abandonment of all forms of creeds or con- 
fessions of faith. It is an important question, 
therefore, whether there is any value in a confes- 
sion of faith as such and if so, what it is. The 
former question will be answered if an indication 
is given of the good which comes with the enun- 
ciation and the acceptance of a creed. 

A confession of faith is a statement of some 
of one’s beliefs with the resolute affirmation of 
them as one’s beliefs. There may be confessions 
of faith about all sorts of things. Yet some 
beliefs are so general, are so firmly fixed in the 
minds of all, that no need exists for any state- 
ments of them. Although we do not formally" 
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recite articles of belief concerning the world of 
nature and societj, implicitly they guide our 
actions and enable us to make advances into 
new regions of experience Before children can 
adjust themselves to the physical and social 
worlds in which they live thej must be taught 
some general statements about them Many of 
these are and must be received on authority. 
Later, under the influence of social education 
and individual reflection some of these may be 
modified and others entirely discarded. "With 
regard to these sides of life, beliefs are ineMtable 
for a consistent and rational attitude. But the 
term cov/es$ion of faith has more frequently 
been applied simply to a set of convictions con* 
cerning the fundamental meaning of life. It is 
in this sense of a religious and philosophical 
creed that it is understood here 

T^o requirements, or two aspects of one re- 
quirement in this connection, are that a confess- 
ion of faith shall be 1. a confession, and 11. a 
faith Creeds learned by heart and recited by 
children ( and often by adults ) are not genuine- 
confessions of faith ns far as these persons are 
concerned. To be such there must be the ex- 
plicit acceptance as a definite act, or as a con 
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tinual frame of mind beginning with a more or 
les« definite act. This requirement can only be 
satisfied when individual propositions are clearly 
understood and are seen to fit into the scheme of 
one’s experience. Without this understanding, 
Avbich can only come with the attainment ol a 
considerable amount of education, the per.sonal 
acceptance as parts of a creed cannot be truly 
genuine. However insignificant or badly stated, 
a confession of faith, which is the real conviction of 
the person making it, is of far higher value than 
any mere or only half intelligible repetition of a 
statement of beliefs formulated by someone else. 
In fact such repetition which does not represent 
genuine personal conviction is of no real value. 

Admitting these contentions it is still pertin- 
ent to ask : Why make a confession of faith at 
all ? Certainly there is no compelling reason why 
the confession should be a public one : though 
there is nevertheless a value in such open confes* 
sion. To that we shall return: for the present it 
may be left out of account. Whether there is any 
value in making a confession of faith at all de- 
pends to some extent on the character of the 
confession which is made. 

In sj'stematising his fundamental beliefs into 
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« consistent whole a man is to a very large ex- 
tent concerned with the nature of the aorld and 
of Its meaning and of the nature and meaning of 
his own life within it To have come to a more or 
less stable conception of these things, stable but 
not static, a conception capable of growth and 
modification, is in the first place a satisfaction 
from the standpoint of the intellect A confes 
Sion of belief in a particular set of propositions 
IS at least the affirmation of some intellectual 
value We may insist, with Dr McTaggert,* that 
in the ordinary sense of the word there is some- 
thing inexplicable to every attempt to formulate 
a view of the universe. But for the rest the relat- 
ion to the physical word, to society, to one's 
own nature in its striving to realise certain 
ideals, may be richer and higher the greater and 
clearer one’s understanding of these things is. It 
IS not otherwise with regard to religion and our 
fundampntal view of an attitude towards ultimate 
reality. Religious and philosophical creeds are 
accepted because they make life more intelligible 
than It would be without them. The presence 
of the inexplicable ultimate has to be admitted ; 
but the admission gives little help in Jife. Apart 
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from that, once a man can formulate for himself 
the conception of life and the world which justi- 
fies itself most to his judgment he will experience 
more intellectual peace and calm, or at least 
less intellectual unrest. 

A philosophical or religious confession of faith 
is often a statement of the fundamental princi- 
ples of a type of life. The more explicit and 
secure those principles seem, the more they satisfy 
the demands of the individual judgment, the- 
more consistent and stable will be the adherence 
to the type of life which they represent, and the- 
more enlightened will be the championship of it. 
Further, the emotional and ethical attitude ifr 
enormously influenced by the acceptance of a 
broad and rational conception of realit3^ The 
Avay we act and the kind of character we try to 
cultivate depend largely on what we believe. To- 
make beliefs clear in a confession of faith aids in 
decisions as to the best course of conduct. The 
effort to achieve an ideal of character is then 
more effective as it is more direct. Individual 
conduct is then considered in a definitive relation- 
Svith other aspects of existence. 

A confession of faith indicates the attainment 
of a certain conscious attitude towards life : it 
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shows that the person who makes it is not entire- 
ly swayed by custom and habit and a mechanical 
adherence to the prevailing opinions of the society 
in which he live® If these opinions are to be 
accepted they should be accepted intelligently, 
what may in two senses be called “deliberately”, 
that IS, both with deliberation and with resolution 
of will. Indeed, it is a inoril duty to endea\oiir 
to come to as intelligent a conception of life as 
we are at all capable of, for on this will depend 
conscious CO operation with or opposition to other 
forces in the universe 

Clear statements of one*s fundamental beliefs, 
when publicly made» challenge clear statements 
from others Thus it becomes more easy than 
otherwise to find on the one hand the points or 
agreement and the basis of co operation, and on 
the other the points of difference and the grounds 
of opposition. And such clear statements should 
facilitate discussion with the object of eliminating 
as far as possible detrimental opposition. Frequ- 
ently It may be found that the elements of differ- 
ence are due to one-sided conceptions of valuable 
truths. Discussion roaj lead rather to the forma- 
fjon of ft more comprebensave view than either 
of the opposing parties independently maintained. 
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Thnti way lies progress. Tliat is one value ol 
a })nblic confession of faith. Further, public 
confession ennhies men to see more or Ic'^s where 
we stand, wlinl our attitude is, what we arc 
striving towards. In the struggle (or the achieve- 
ment of the good and the elimination of the had 
it is well to know wh.it tlic fiindainontal ])rinciplcs 
of men .arc. Open confession would be beneficial 
on all sides of life. Secret diplomacy i-s essenti- 
ally deplorable whether it he in international 
politics or in any of the oi dinary atTairs of govern- 
ment, Im.sincss, or personal relationships. If 
selfishness is the root evil, the lack of frankness 
is one of its most despicable and most diabolical 
off-spring. Men sincerely convinced of the power 
of the good will not fear to shout it from the 
house-tops, and publish it in the market-place. 
It is that which bodes evil, which men keep in 
the darknesses of their own minds; which govern- 
mental and business groups of men hide from the 
public gaze; it is seci'et diplomacy wliich leads 
to unfairness and injustice to individuals. 

Again, the superstitions which are never made 
the subject of a definite statement are those which 
are the most difficult to fix, to fight, and to eradi- 
cate In order that we may come to some more 
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distinctly explicit comprehension of the highest 
human ideals and more direct and general opposi* 
tion to superstitions the formations of confessions 
of faith should be encouraged 

Beligious confessions of faith, in the form of 
creeds ha\e been and are the means of express- 
ing adherence to a tjpe of life and view of real- 
ity maintained by a particular religious coin- 
munit}. Such creeds have always been used 
also in the education of the children of the mem- 
bers of the commnnitj. In this instruction 16 is 
eiident that much must be learned b) loto the- 
real and full meaning of which is not understood 
b} the child That is similar to what happens m 
instruction on all «ides of life Much information 
thus learnt becomes useful at a later time but 
the learning of a creed is quite different from its 
definite adoption as a genuine confession of faith 
The adherents of most religions learn the 
creed but do not confe«s the faith implied by the 
creed And leaining the official creed nob infre- 
quently prevents them making their own real 
confession of faith. 

It is obviously here that the chief problem 
uith regard to confessions of faith really lies. For, 
after all, an individual believes predominantly 
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what he has come to understand through his own 
-experience and reason in relation to the social 
conditions in which he lives. One importan 
factor in these conditions, especially important in 
relation to his confession of faith in fundamental 
principles of life, is the religious organisation', 
just that organisation which has a creed or some- 
thing corresponding to a creed to teach him. 

" The problem of the adjustment of the individ- 
ual’s confession of faith with the professed creed 
of his religious communit}' is aggravated in our 
day by the fact that all large organised bodies 
being much more conservative than particular in- 
dividuals or smaller groups of individuals, they 
have not yet, at least as represented by the 
majority of their priests and officials, entered into 
-the real spirit of the revolt against dogmatism 
with a reference to which this paper began. There 
is a fundamental difference of attitude, all the 
-more marked by the comparatively few individual 
oxceptions, between the authorities of the religi- 
ons and the leaders of thought not officially con- 
nected with them. The spirit of modern know- 
ledge is the reverse of dogmatism. In every 
-Sphere, except that of orthodox theology and the 
'defence of official religious creeds, the results of 
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scientific and historical research and philosophical 
speculation are put forward not so definitely as 
absolute truth, but as the most probable position 
which suggests itself. A confession of religious 
faith need be no more dogmatic than that. Such 
an attitude alone implies an openness of mind 
and the possibilitj of advance to a more worthy 
view 

The attempt on the part of individuals, as 
individuals, m any particular religion to formulate 
their individual confessions of faith must tend to 
make the problem of the most exact and justi- 
fiable confession of that particular religion more 
consciously recognised as a communal duty. 
Laymen will demand a higher degree of under- 
standing of their religion from the priests and 
religious ministers There will also be aroused 
spontaneous attempts to think out afresh the 
principles of the religious life, m contrast with 
the re-iteration of the systems and phrases of 
past ages Each must endeavour for itself to 
confess its faith What has been said by the 
prophets and saints of days now gone will he 
often of undoubted value. But if the age makes 
no attempt to make cleir to itself its own beliefs 
independently these other contributions will 
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represent no really strong conviction, however 
definitely it asserts its acceptance of them. 

With the serious and independent effort by 
the thinkers of the different religions to consider 
afresh what they would regard as the confession 
of faith of their respective religions would also 
come an opportunit}^ for a further wider attempt 
to formulate a conception of religion which, out 
of a comparison of all these particular confessions,, 
would evolve a more comprehensive and richer 
Avhole of religious principles,feelings, and practices. 
The Comparative Study of Religions might then 
have a more direct relation to living religions 
and play its proper role in the development of 
the religious life of the world This wider task 
a universal confession of faith maybe approach- 
ed by each individual and community from its 
own standpoint, with the particular emotional 
attitude of the distinctive religion. This will be an 
advantage if the task is taken up as a duty and 
a privilege, with the tolerant spirit of those 
•with the widest and highest hope. The wore 
earnestly the problem is taken up and the nearer 
men get to its solution the more secure will be- 
the co-operation between men and nations of all 
parts of the world. A universal confession of 
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fftith. Sincerely accepted, i8 not a dream but a 
vision-and it is young men who see visions-and 
it 13 especially they who are called upon to ask 
themselves what are their confessions of faith, 
what are the principles in accordance with which 
they would mould their lives. 
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THE IDEA OF RESURRECTION 

The most urgent question in the religious 
thought of today is the nature and the relation of 
the values of individual religious doctrines. For 
the greatest, though not the most conspicuous, 
enemies of the religious life are those who lead 
men. to fix their gaze on the insignificant or 
worthless to the neglect of what is fundamental. 
Opposition to, and even entire rejection of, the 
religious view of life is not seldom due to a 
misunderstanding of the relative significance of 
the elements of the usual theological e.\position. 
The submission of a religious belief to critical 
examination has the same purpose as the placing 
of metallic ore into the furnace; to separate the 
valuable material from the undesirable elements 
associated with it in its original form. 

Theology has three tasl^s: the description and 
•analysis of the religious experience; the critical 
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'€xamination of the contents of this experience in 
consideration of the truth of religious doctrines 
and the validity of religious value-juagraents, and 
the constructive elaboration of an ideal of religious 
life, with its fundamental principles and ideas 
Though there appeals a super temporal aspect 
IP religious experience, the attainirent of new 
ideas and new feelings in the religious life occurs 
in * time ** A doctrine may be true apart from 
any particular time relationship, nevertheless 
every doctrine arises or gains power in the minds 
of men first at some particular period This is 
the ca«!e with all kinds of know ledge The law 
of giavjt} for example la valid apaitfromnny 
particular time relationship the fact it indicates 
was leiil before it was dp^covered Iheie was v 
period befoie any human being w aware of it, 
«o that its appearance as in element of human 
knowledge was at a paiticular point in time How 
an idea first came into the nnnd of an} man, or 
how it came to exerci'se a mul td itifliieiice over 
the lne« of men, are qut«tioni> quite di''tinct from 
that of its truth or validit} The origin of an 
idea IS often of no vital consequence to us now, 
«nd ID no wa} affects its value 
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Through nearly two thousand years the idea 
of resurrection has formed an integral part of 
Christian doctrine, having an importance and 
exercising an influence that cannot be denied. 
But it has been almost inseparably associated 
with the belief in the physical resurrection of 
Jesus. Without entering at all into the vexed 
question of the validity of that belief, it is- 
cortainly allowable, justifiable, and, indeed, 
necessary to examine its religious implications. 

What is the value for theological thought and 
the religious life of the belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus ? As a matter of logical 
method one instance to the contraiy suffices to 
refute a universal statement. The resurrection 
of Jesus, if true, is adequate to overthrow the 
■view that men are all merely physical and 
entirely cease to exist after phj’sical deat.h. It- 
implies that man is more than body and is not 
absolutely dependent upon the physical. On the 
other hand, however, it is quite insufficient to 
Avarrant the vieAv that "all men are immortal/' or 
that ‘'all men shall rise again." What is told us- 
of Jesus involves his sjriritual persistence for a 
length of time after his ph37sical death ; and 
manifests the power of his spirit to enter intm 
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relation with his material body ; but his continued 
existence is not thereby established, nor is the 
view of the persistence of others after death made 
secure Though it may generally be thought 
improbable, it is not impo««ible that only those 
who reach a certain degiee nf spiritual power and 
character will survne. To lecognise the hraitsof 
the implications of the belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus in its bearing upon the 
question of unmortality need not in the least 
lessen one's faith m immortality, as so many 
Christians have seemed to imagine. 

The physical resurrection of Jesus it may be 
contended, has a specul significance in relation 
to his character and liis claims Heic theology 
IS faced with a question which no thinker who is 
at all impartial can legard as settled ; a question 
which at this dhtc appears almost impossible ol 
■final answer : ‘What claims did Jesus actually 
make?” That he legarded himself as in some 
sense the Messiah cannot reason ibly be doubted, 
but that by this or any other expiessions he used 
he me vnt to proclaim himself co-cqual with the 
Father, “very God of very God,” there seems no 
adequate evidence to assert or to deny But 
suppose be made the highest of these claims. The 
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resurrection of his body is no evidence of their 
validity there is no logical connection between 
the two. It is not open to a Christian to put 
forward the suggestion that one who rises from 
the dead is God. In the Apostles’ Creed the idea 
of the resurrection of the body is applied to men 
generall^^ Yo.t, on the other hand, disbelief in 
the physical resurrection does not necessitate the 
denial of the Deity of the Jesus. . 

No greater strength of argument for the 
validity of the claim to Deity is obtained by 
combining the belief in the physical resurrection 
with other beliefs. Virgin birth is no ground 
upon which to argue that one so born is "very 
God of ver}' God.” Dr. Gore, who ardently 
defends the doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus, 
takes it as a consequence of belief in his Deity 
rather than as a ground for that belief. For the 
Incarnation of the Son of God there would be, 
we are to suppose, an extraordinary birth. Again, 
unless it is assumed at the outset that no merely 
human being can be sinless (an assumption we 
do not seem warranted in making), there is no 
logical transition from the alleged sinlessness of 
Jesus to the doctrine of his Deity. Virgin hirtlv 
sinlessness, physical resurrection, taken separately 
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or all together, do not justify the attribution of 
Deity. No \alid reasons have ever been given 
\\hy these doctrines may not be true of a merely 
human being. None of these things reallj affect 
the question of the Deitj' of Jesus. And his 
physical resurrection, if Deity, can hardly argue 
human immortality, for the question may be 
asked, through with difficulty answered . * How 

CT.n the spiritual persistence and physical resur* 
lectionofQod be evidence of the immortahty 
of man * *’ 

On an analogy with the physical resurrection 
of Jesus, the orthodox Christian also believes in 
"the resurrection of the body,* a» applied to all 
mankind. The record of the empty tomb and 
the form of his appearance sugge<«t that the resur- 
rection body of Jesus was that of his crucifixion 
and burial Thomas, the doubter, was bidden 
to behold ihe hands of Jesus and to thrust 
hi3 hand into his side.* Apparently it had new 
qualities — ho appeared suddenly in the midst 0 
his di'JCiples in a room with locked doors— -but 
IS certainly represented as the same body. Yet 
the view that all human beings will rise again 
with the bodies with which they died is quite 


• John XX 27, 
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untenable. The analogy between the resurrection 
of Jesus and that of an}' other person can only 
be accepted in a general sense, if it is accepted 
at all. To one who has faith in spiritual persist- 
ence after physical death, it may sugge.st simj^ly 
the idea that the spirit always has some form of 
manifestation corresponding to what is meant 
by body. 

The significance of the belief in the resurrect- 
ion of Jesus cannot be truly estimated apart from 
the fact of his crucifixion and the nature of his 
life and teaching. He had preached the advent 
of a new world of love, the Kingdom of God, to 
inaugurate which was his mission. Nothing repre- 
sented this kingdom so well as the family : all are 
brothers as the sons of God. In their close 
personal attachment to him, his disciples felt 
something of the reality of his ideal and of his 
confidence. Whatever eschatological elements 
there may have been in his conception of the 
kingdom, it is from the moral and spiritual 
fundamentals that the good and great in Christ- 
ianity has sprung. His disciples certainly looked 
forward to an early triumph and the accomplish- 
ment of his mission in an external manner. He 
Avent to Jerusalem, and some of them followed 
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him. Then, ^\lth a diplomatic suddenness, he 
•^vas taken <and crucified. Their hopes shattered, 
the di'Ciples fled. The aims of Jesus, the king- 
dom lie was to set up, seemed a dream that was 
past. But it was not so * they recovered faith. 
Tho existence of Christianity to-day is absolute 
proof that, whatever the truth about the body 
of Jesus, in the minds of the di‘5ciples there was 
indeed a resurrection to a more abundant life and 
ft wider faith thin they had felt before This 
new life wove itself around the belief in the 
physical resurrection of Jesus ; but the question 
whether that belief w.is a factor leading to the 
wider resurrection or was itself a product of their 
faith cannot be indisputably answered to-day 
For the determination of the nature and the 
value of the idea of resurrection, the question is 
not a vital one. The validity of the idea of 
resurrection cannot depend on the resuscitation 
of a particular body. What is essential for 
Christianity in this connection is that the cruci- 
fixion did not mark the end of the mission of 
Jesus, but ivas the way through which the 
narrower organisation and messianic hopes died 
to give rise to a universal movement. 
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The experience of those first inembcrs of the 
Christian Church has given to it the })rinciple of 
its life. At every stage of its advance there has 
been a break from some forin of narrowness. The 
Reformation acliieved in tlie .sixteenth and 
seventeentli centuries was the dcatli of much 
wliich limited the religious .‘spirit and it was a 
resurrection to a life of greater freedom and 
wider outlook. The Protestantism which then 
arose has itself to die, is indeed d^dng at this 
hour ; and not a few stand by looking on as did 
the Roman soldiers and the Jews of old at the 
death of Jesus. Leaders of the Churches seal 
down the stone of tradition and set a guard. 
Nevertheless men look forward to a fuller life 
which will assuredly come. If the earlier Reformers 
unw'ound the mediicval shroud from the feet of 
Christianity and thus allowed it freedom of 
movement, the ardent souls of the neiv Reforma- 
tion have to uncover its head, that, in the light of 
intellectual truth, it may see clearly the needs of 
mankind. Of a certainty resurrection is a funda- 
mental principle of Christianity. 

No one has a right dogmatically to deny the 
resurrection of Jesus. Whatever be the value of 
its assertion now, its influence on some minds in 
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the early spread of Christianity cannot be disput- 
ed. The idea of resurrection, whether it nas 
independently conceived oi not, has become a 
force in the thought and life of Western peoples 
though the preaching of the physical resurrection 
of Jesus. But far too often the attention of mankind 
has been directed to the transitory rather than to 
the vital and eternal. Not be lief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus but the idea of resurrection 
in its fullest and widest application is the source 
of moral energy and religious hope. Though n 
man declare himself agnostic with regard to the 
former, or even if he reject it outright, all that 
the latter implies is still open to his faith. 

That death is a necessity and resurrection a 
reality 18 the import of much of the teaching of 
Jesus, and it is as valid of individuals as of societ- 
ies and movements. He came that men might 
have life and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly. Each must tike up his cross and follow 
him - to crucifixion and death - and resurrection. 
The prodigal morally degraded and reduced to 
pov erty, finds the power to arise and go to his father. 
Zacchseus dies to his old wajs and starts anew on 
the path of justice and love. Mary Magdalene, 
under his influence, looks np from her death of 
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sin and lives afterwards a life of pure devotion. 
That \Yas the resurrection with which Jesus was 
concerned. There is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
nine self-righteous persons. ” The way to life is 
through death : “ For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it : and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it. ** In a world of moral 
values, such as ours, the reality of resurrection is 
the only ground of a universal hope. 



XI 

RELIGION AND BEAUTY 

The close relation of religion and art has been 
apparent m some form m roost ages and climes. 
The recognition of this as a fact of experience and 
history does not blind us to the distinction be- 
tnecn the tao Art has been, and is today more 
than ever before, pursued for the sake of beauty 
itself So alsb there have been and are forms of 
religion in which beauty is conspicuous chiefly by 
its absence, or in which art has been reduced to 
very narrow limits Nevertheless there are deeply 
rooted relationships between the innermost 
^essence of religion and the ultimate springs and 
nature of beautj To bring the'e into bolder 
relief should aid towards a better appreciation of 
the character of both religion and beauty. 

In the earliest form of religion and always to 
the unsop}2isticiited miad the apprehension of 
beauty has as'^ociated itself with the feelings of 
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awe and sublimit}' engendered by the great facts 
of nature, the sutt) magnificent rivers and moun- 
tains, vast expanses of sea and plain. About all 
these experiences is the quality of greatness : the 
trivial, the insignificant, is entirely transcended. 
Beauty here is associated with something of the 
universal and as such it touches the same aspect 
of the human spirit as does religion. After the 
first feelings of .fear are overcome a beauty, if only 
a beauty of apparent power and directness, is felt 
in the liglitning. And the thunder and the 
lightning were for early men manifestation.s of 
the power of the liigliest gods. T'hor with his 
hammer, India with the vajra, Jove with his 
thunderbolts, also as Zeus witli his lightning, 
these are factors in the realm of earl \' .religious 
ideas as in that of the poetic art of m3'th making. 

A fact which rarely escapes notice is that 
monasteries and other I’eligious institutions, and 
sometimes temples, have been very frequently- 
built in the most beautiful parts of the country. 
In Britain one may think of the abbeys of Furness, ' 
of Glastonbury and Melrose, and Fountains Abbey 
as supreme examples. In India the temple# are as 
often as possible near some mighty river, and the 
ghats, the river slopes with steps rising out of the 
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-water rjghfc up to the temples, give a magnificent 
impression A sense of the irtistic effect as well 
as religious appreciation of the supreme import- 
ance of the building, has led to the building of 
temples often on the highest available position 
The association of high places *’ with religion 
goes hack to the times when from the highest 
mountain top the dawn with its splendour and 
Its heralding of the jo}S of a new day was first 
seen Further, religious feelings have more often 
led men to look up towards hea\eii, in joy, sup- 
plication, and hope than downx ards m e\cessi\o 
humility and resignation Some &uch ideas may 
he applied in e^pUnation of t)pes of the beauti- 
ful 111 architecture The Gothic arch and the 
spire ha\e been regarded as expressions of the 
soul caspirition 

A characteristic of early art, and especia!!} of 
that associated with leligion, has been the 
frequency of repetition This is evident in forms 
of decoration in leligious painting and sculpture 
lb is even more impressive lu early religious 
hy luns and prayers But this repetition in its 
religious form is nob exact rather the funda 
mental idea or feeling is expressed with a number 
•of variations, slight but nevertheless real With 
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the insistence on absolutely exact repetition the- 
attitude of magic is apparent : beauty also is then 
lost, for repetition without variation is mechanical, 
producing a feeling of monoton}’. 

The psychological connection of this repetition 
with the feelings of religion is as interesting as 
instructive. That which is repeated becomes 
known and there is an ease in the repetition : 
little effort is required. Thus a feeling of success, 
of triumph is u})permost. There is no sense of 
failure or incongruity. This is of the essence of 
the appreciation of the beautiful. No tune,- no 
picture, no scene of nature, which contains 
incongruous elements is felt to be beautiful. On 
the other hand the sense of power, of confidence 
and trust, is at the basis of all religious experience. 

The truth of this contention may be seen 
even by an examination of early art in relation to 
those aspects of early religion which led some of 
the Greeks and not a few modern writers to 
maintain that fear is the primary basis of religion. 
Anyone who has seen a sijnple dance of a 
primitive type of people, such as the Todas of 
the Nilgherry Hills, will very soon feel something 
of the condition into which the continual repeti- 
tion of one or two sounds and one or two- 
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movements brings the mind. As children, in the 
dark or in other circumstances of fear manj must 
have repeated something time after time, and 
thus taken the attention from the object of fear. 
The same psychological fact roaj be used as one 
factor in the explanation of the religious use of 
dancer, and repetitions in songs and prayers. 
The process has had the effect of relieving the 
feelings, and of cnllivating other felling's those 
for example, of cor fidciicc nud joy. With the 
rhythm th.vt eorncs with repetition comes also 
the feeling of the triMmj*h over fear, and thus of 
strength aid confidence, the fruits of religion, 
Rliy thru, as in sonio foinis of music and rf poetry, 
forms a consulcroblc pxrt of the nature of art. 

An important "tage in the relation between 
religion and art is wlien the gods or god begin to 
be defiiuto’y lepresented in human form. There 
are, it is tine, many exainjilcs of the grotesque in 
images, but the c(»nceptioa of the rcUtionship 
shoulrl be jndg/'d nthf r by the best forms- To 
the ui ci\ih«ed miml sonirthiitg grotesque, espec- 
ially if It is old and li.is a long tradition, lias an 
attraction in religion, and its removal for some 
more beautiful form of image wou'd be strongly 
resented. The monstrous, as balf-human, half- 
12 
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aniraal figures, often represents steps towards 
more appreciation of beauty. The religious 
infliuence of the grotesque is generally due to some 
traditional belief that the object is the abode of a 
spirit, 

The higher the religious feelings and ideas 
developed the more definite was the attempt by 
the images of the divine beings to cxpie.-s some- 
thing of the nature of the ideal. In Greece and in 
India the beauties of sculpture, and much of the 
best of the poetic, have been associated with 
religion. Some of the Indian cave mural 
paintings appeal even more than the sculptures. 
An analysis of Gieek and Indian art in religion 
is here out of the question; one or two quotations 
from authorities on art and antiquities will best 
serve our purpose. “ The highest ideals of every 
national art, says Mr. Havell,® “ have always 
centred themselves round the national conception 
of the deity, and it is the Indian conception of 
divine beauty which gives the key to ah Indian 
aesthetic thought. ” This representation of the 
divine the writer regards as that of the idealised 

yogi'. the grim, shrivelled yogi is transformed 

into a spiritual being of a higher sphere... a form 


E. B. Havell ; Indian Sculpture and Painting. 1908. 
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more subtly made than human ever was, and 
wrapped in the ideal beauty of divinity ” There 
18 a ‘ deliberate intention ” to suggest a beauty 
“ far removed from worldly passions and desires*’ 
He refers to the “ quiet, restrained dignity, calm 
conviction and efFacement of physical detail ’’ of 
a sculpture of a Nepale«e Maitreya. The 
imagination is directly appealed to with the 
essential motive of pundcation through con- 
templation. Only when, through its immediate 
appeal, a statue expresses an ideal can it be in 
real touch with religion. So it was with the 
statue of Athena by Phidns in the Parthenon, to 
look upon which helped to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the goddess and to fit him 
to carry out her will t 

Amongst no people has the connection betu een 
religion and beauty been so intimate as amongst 
tbe Hindus. If the judgments of scholarship 
may be accepted, - and we strongly believe they 
may - Hindu religion began in a worship of 
various aspects of Nature and in large measure 
has retained in one form or another the same 
character, in spite of all the modifications and 
additions which have now mo%ed the centre of 


tSeeE A Gardner Religion and Art tn Ancient Greece. 
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vision. The cities ■which have beconie the sacredT 
cities of Hindnisni, before nil, Benares, have been 
on the great rivers, which have impressed not 
only by their indispensability to life in a tropical 
country, but by their graudcMir and their immense 
reserve of power. The pilgrimages to these places 
probably began as journeys made to the beautiful, 
and even after another significance had been 
given to the pilgrimage to and the bath in the 
sacred river, right up to our own time the desire 
to see wlvit is reported as of beaut}’ remains a 
factor. The Hindu temples, e.'-pecially in the- 
south of India, have a wealth ofeiniiincnt, inolud- 
ing figures in relief leprcsenting g('ds and god- 
desses, which while to the "VA’c-sicrn eye too 
profuse, too luxuriant, expresses the fuilnc.ss of 
feeling characteristi'c especially of n Vaishnavite 
form of religion, in which devotion and emotional 
love and adoration predominate. The similar 
aspects of Shaivite temples may be accounted for 
partly by the influence of existing temples a.s due 
to imitation and partly to a similar nec-d of the 
ludian temperament. 

The art of the Jain, as seen for example in 
the Dilwara Temples at Mt. Abu, has the charac- 
teristic of frequent representation of geometrical 
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4esigns Even the images of the conquerors, 
the world teachers, the Tirthankaras, are made 
almost as identically alike one would suppose 
possible There appears in these images little to 
nrouse feelings such as those cahed forth by so 
many of the images of the Buddha Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that in some Jam temples 
are al«o images of the mother goddess, and of 
other gods bound up AMth the sentiments of 
Hindus from the times of the formation of piimi- 
ti\e mjthologj Some wider appeal to the sense 
of beaut} than that of Islam is found in the freer 
•use of the Imman figure in the artistic decoration 
of the temples though it must be confessed that 
it IS rather restraint than spirituality which 
seems to be sugge'^ted The religious id<»il of 
Jainism does not make deal the relation between 
jreligiou and beauty 'J his ideal being the free- 
dom of the spirit from its contact with the non- 
spinbual, it IS diflicnlt to find plaue for a theory 
of religious art hicb is essentially the endeavour- 
ing to mould the material to spiritual ends, 
rather than to discard it Nevertheless in the 
past much energy bos been spent on the building 
of fine Jam temples and this must indicate some 
appreciation of the fact that the conquering of 
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the non-spiritual lies largel}’^ in binding it to 
spiritual purposes. 

The contemplation of the beautiful usually 
brings a condition of calm and peace to the mind. 
In this again is seen its close kinship with 
religion. The two have become definitely 
associated in examples of persons whose religious 
life has produced features manifesting holiness, 
and the peace and calm attained by religion. The 
chief of these instances, the prophets and the 
saints, especially the founders of religious, have 
been made the subject of artistic representation 
for adoration or use in religious worship. The 
statues of the Buddha, the manj’^ and various 
representations of the Bodhisattvas, have an- 
appeal which is at once beautiful and religious. 
The images of the mother of J esus, with the child- 
Jesus in her arms, the paintings of the samh 
subject as also of the crucifixion, have been tasks 
for the artist, calling forth his effort to realise the 
beautiful. In minds of any range of civilisation- 
tbe contemplation of such ^Yorks of art tends to 
produce something of the same types of feeling 
and ‘affection, renunciation and resignation, as 
are represented. 

In the' power of the artistic object, painting, 
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sculpture, music, or the dramatic art, to arouse the 
special types of feelings represented lies the 
ground of its frequent use and its very great 
value in religion. The extent of the use or the 
neglect of forms of art in the religions has an 
effect on the type of attitude which the religion 
develops in its adherents Examples of this are 
not difficult to find. The religions life of the 
Koman Catholic Christian is intimately associaN 
ed with the celebration of the Mass The quiet 
dignity of the whole cerem onial, the simple yet 
richaud powerful Ctmesof the chonts, the use of 
lights and of coloured vestments, and of incense, 
all make an appeal the total effect of which is 
one of peace and satisfiction The whole la in 
distinct harmony with the religious frame of 
mind associated vvith this cere mony in its princi- 
ple Ag^ui there is undoubtedly a warmth of 
character induced by the position which is accord- 
ed to Mary, the mother of Jesus, and the use 
made of the artistic representations. 

How far the dervishes h ave made use of sing- 
ing, if at ail 19 difficult to say, but it is ewdenb 
that singing forms practically no part of the 
religious life of the Muslim . In his worship be 
IS mostly absorbed in «ilenb prayer, and the effect 
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can be observed in calm, confident, reserve, 
in a dignity of character marked by its extreme 
self-restraint. There is undoubtedly n quiet joy, 
but there cannot be said to be the warmth and 
the ecstasy ■which come with the use of instru- 
mental music and singing. About Indian Muslim 
■works of architecture such as the Taj Mahal at 
Agra or the mosques of Ahmedabad, there is often 
a wealth of artistic detail but it has no warmth 
of appeal, and cannot be said to arouse any 
religious sentiment. The absence of all present- 
ation of the human in the religious art of the 
Muslim has prevented its use ns a means of 
expressing human sentiments. 

The ancient Hebrews and the modern Jews 
have also almost without exception, followed the 
j)recept of their religion and have used no forms 
of images in worship and in any form of religious 
exercise. Since the fall of the last great temple 
at Jerusalem we hear little of any attempt on 
the part of Jews to construct beautiful building's 
for religious worship. There has been and 
usually still is something of a bare .simplicity 
about the synagogues, almost suggestive of the 
belief entertained by most orthodox Jews that 
•they are still only in exile; But though the 
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appeal to the eye is not a means of arousing 
religious feelings among Jews, tbe> cannot be 
said not to appreciate the plico of beauty in 
religion It is in the Hebrew scriptures that we 
are told . Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness The holiness of genuine beauty the 
Hebrew does not appear to lia\e recognieed quite 
60 much as this beauty of holiness. The beauty 
which the Hebrew has most cherished is that of 
his rehguns h^mns the psalms and fine pa^siges 
of his sacred scriptures and Ixter books such as 
the Tilmud pearls of literary beauty at the 
same timo expressing and calling forth religious 
fervour 

The influence of prater on Iniman character 
has been p irtl} due to bcautx cf expression just 
as the most impressi\e ^acied hj ir ns are usually 
not merely religious in sentiment hut also 
beautiful in form Sublime thoughts m religious 
di«couise demand n fine and powerful phraseology 
if thrj are to arouse the souls of men The 
symbols of religions make appeal to the aesthetic 
feelings Of these, perhaps, fiie his been the 
most common, either in the foim of a perpetually 
burning sacred fire or in lights Who is there 
who does not experience an impression of wonder 
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and awe in contemplating fire ? Is there not 
something joyous about an array of lights, a 
joyfulness to which is added an aspect of dignity 
'when used in connection with religious worship ? 
Colours have also been almost universally pressed 
into the service of religion : and what offering is 
more common to the gods than the offering of 
flowers ? There is a further keen appreciation of 
a connection between beauty and religion in some 
parts of the Hindu temple worship, in which the 
god or goddess, treated as king or queen, is- 
bedecked with jewels. Perhaps after all it is 
only to the childish mind which cannot see these 
things in a proper proportion with other parts of 
life that these things are childish. The custom 
of tree worship undoubtedly goes back to and 
implies an attitude of Animism, but though we 
have given up the Animism it is well to recognise 
definitely the beauty and sublimity of a great 
tree, its calmness and its continuity'’ bej'ond the- 
range of the normal human life. The practice 
of using incense and burning sandal w’ood with 
a religious significance in temples and houses - 
again suggests that the beautiful in odours 
has been and is conceived as worthy of 
association with religion. It is even possible to- 
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go further and to say that the offering to the 
gods an<] goddesses of the best of s^veatmeats and 
fruits is a sign of a recognition that in the realm 
of tastes also there is something more or le‘»8 div- 
ine. The question seems to be why there should 
cot be rather than why there should be. Surely 
it is nob without some significance that festivals 
in almost all religions have been associated with 
feasting. The beautifnl on all sides of life may 
and should be brought into the closest relation* 
ship with religion. 

On close examination beauty in nature and in 
art suggests the belief that it is a result of a 
superabundance of energy or vitality over that 
required for mere continuance. Any deficiency 
of power in face of life’s necessities tends to 
produce in the person or object so deBcieot an 
appearance of unsatished struggle and thus of 
the incongruous: but this, of course, in varying 
degrees. Religion, also, Jn its nltironte character 
is an expression of a superabundance of power in 
reality over forces of evil. It tends to raise men 
above suffering and to lead them to the conquest 
of sin. Thus it may be suggested that the higher 
mankind advances, the more rationally it uses its 
power, the richer will its art become, and if they 
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nrc bntli onncoivcfl in the innnn«-r cxpres^ef!, 
rcligiotj ntul nrt v,‘i!l come to he t!ie «nb!imer-l 
experiences of tite highe-t life. 
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RELIGION AND HISTORY 

The adherents of most of the great rcligione 
of the past and of the present have clauned that 
their religions ha>e the characteiistic of finality. 
In them are to be found the eternal truths of the 
spiritual life. If there has been any develop* 
ment, if there is development, it is nothing bul 
the application of the&c fundamental principles 
to the increasing diffcientiations of advancing 
civilis ition Yet, nutwilhstnndiug this claim to 
be in possession of eternal truth, they have also 
continued, and continue to insist upon historical 
facts as important m their leligiocs, as c. g, m 
Buddhism the attainiucnt of Nirvanaby Gautama 
Buddha ; in Jiuiisra the historicity ol the tweniy- 
four Tirthankaras of this age and their final 
perfection ; in Vaisbnavite Hinduism at least the 
incarnation of Yisbnu lu Rama and Krishna ( if 
nob also m the other avatars ) ; in Zoroastnanrsm 
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the divine revelation to Zoroaster as a historical 
personage ; in Judaism a similar revelation to a 
historical JMoses ; in Christianity the person of 
■ Jesus in his life, teaching, and death on earth. 
In these and in other ways the religions are 
associated witii the historical and the question 
suggests itself as to how the eternal aspects 
( supposed to be immutable ) are to be conceived 
as related to individual facts of history, and to 
the historical generally, which throtigh and 
through appears to be a realm of change. The 
whole problem of the relation , of, religion and 
history is one of interest and considerable import- 
ance, but fraught with difficulties: here only a 
few scattered remarks are made, in view of a 
more systematic study in preparation. 

The rationalist thinkers of the eighteenth 
century maintained that truth may all be learned 
through the reason with no definite relation to 
any particular facts. But the historical is consti- 
tuted of individual facts. So it was thought pos- 
sible that reason could itself, without the recogni- 
tion of historical facts, come to a complete under- 
standing of what religion is. This religion known 
by reason .-called by them “ Natural Keligion 
they considered to have alwa3’s existed as an 
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element in human nature, which always itself 
remaiiife the same. Indeed, this “Natural Religion" 
was held 10 he the only religion, and socalled 
“Histontal religions” were regarded simply as 
particular versions of the one religion-generally 
m some wa^ distorted. For the essence of relig- 
ion, for the truth in religion, the facts of history 
were considered to be of no account, whether 
they referred to humanity in its mass movements 
or to particular individuals such as the Buddha 
( to so many in the Eastern ) and Jesus ( to so 
many in the Western ) world something more 
than human. Nothing of \North, U vas rontended 
can be obtained from history which might not be 
learned directly through reason There seema 
here a recognition of a truth, but at the same time 
the attitude is also undoubtedly in part erroneous. 
To endeavour to obtain glimpses ofa more correct 
ooDceptioD of the relation is the present task. 

Strange as it may seem to the mind dominated 
"by the belief in evolution, the element of tiuth is 
embedded in the contention of the stability of 
human nature. For true to their rationalism 
they maiutained - like the ancient Greeks - that 
reason is the central fact in man, though not 
necesaarilj the most important Now , every 
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theory of knowledge must fumlly ndmit nn 
absolulc notmc in renson: without tlmt it is 
even in itself impossible. Further, it ii .'it Ictist 
in piirt by posscision of such nbsolutc re.osun that 
man is ublo to grusp the eternal truths of religion, 
and be religious. But ulthougli all theories of 
knowledge uiust, if Ibey will esc.ipo .self-cunlradict- 
ion, uuuiit an absoluteness in reason, it is also 
imper.itivc to roct-gui'-c the fact that fitrre is nn 
evolutinn of kinuvlcdgo. The errer nf the ri-.tion- 
alisls of the eight eetiUi century was (biu to a 
failure to realise that the gnnvili I'f Umni b ilge in 
most spheres of ifuuighl v.> m through the contact 
of rc.i'on with hislnrical facts. 

Tlie growth of Icnov, -ledge by the inc'r as ivf/' 
contact of reascii with its objf'ct is i.s luie of 
religion as of other regions c-f knowledge. ^Fhc 
attainment of tlio ideas fiaining the various 
sciences, as c g. astronomy, ebcmislry, niatiie- 
matics, biology, lias oceurn <1 at dirT. i oiil poinLs 
in time. However true a ])articnlar piiuolplc of 
any of these seience-s it was first c.vprc-becl in 
some furm or other by some individual dining his 
particular life history. Others have Icrrncd it 
directly or indirectly from liim, and have been 
able to accept it on account of their own rational- 
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ity. Whether their own reason would have 
learned the truth independently in relation to 
the necessary facts is a question for ivhich there 
IS no ground for an Answer: the important thing 
IS to admit that actually this person or that m 
particular circumstances in historj learned and 
taught others some particular truth. From this 
point of view therefore the study of historical 
fact appears necessarj in order to find out what 
truths others came to by the use of their reason 
m contact with the facts. 

Further than tht«», houeier, all historical facts 
are theraseli(*s data upon which our reason may 
exercise itself in its task of acquiring knowledge, 
of coming to recognize truths In other words, it 
IS not justifiable to suppose that reality can be 
understood without an intimate acquaintance with 
the historic.il. The course of events in time as a 
part of hum.in experience demands recognition as 
part of universal experience or fact which philo- 
“^phy endeavours to understand If the outlook 
i** a religious one, the course taken by events m 
time should appear to be of the utmost signific- 
ance for human religion, seeing that with his 
conative nature man is especially a historical 
being, and hie life IS largely that of a factor in 
13 
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what we like to regard as a developing jorocess. 

Keligiou is to be considered as in some manner 
subject to development in history. ' But if on the 
one hand human reason is absolute by nature, 
and to come to truth requires contact with its 
object, the question is: What is the Object of 
religious knowledge ? The full answer to this 
question would include a survey of the historical 
religiuiKS and a philosophy of religion in relation 
to that survey. Here it must sullice to give the 
answer : The Object of religion is God and the 
nature of the relation of other consciousnesses to 
Him. Keligious knowledge increases therefore 
by contact of the human mind with God. But it 
is a simple fact of experience that no increase of 
knowledge is obtained without effort: even to 
apprehend the truths which others have discovered 
some activity is essential. And this activity 
must be directed towards that particular quest. 
So also, the knowledge of God comes to the mind 
which directs itself for that quest, and not to the 
mind which neglects it. 

I^he great religious teachers and most of the 
phiioROj'hera of the human race who have talked or 
written ol God, have in common with the majority 
of mankind, conceived of Him as an active Spirit 
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as exerting power. Only a few philosophers (?) 
have appeared to maintain that He is passive- 
\Yith some notion that pare activity and pure 
passivity are identical in Him. If God is conceived 
as active, knowledge of Him will depend not 
simply upon the effoits of men to know Him bub 
also on what He does to make Himself known 
Two ways suggest themselves as to how this may 
be done i indirectly through the predominance of 
His power in what we call Nature, and ii. directly 
through contact with the souls of men especially 
those who seek Him most. 

The knowledge and understanding of the 
predominant aspects of Nature coinos and has 
cooio graduilly and as the lesult of human effort 
in the course of history. Contemplation on 
Nature has undoubtedly from the eirliest times 
affected the religious beliefs and outlook of men. 
From more systematic and continued study the 
predominint unity, rationality, and beneficent 
power implied by it have become more evident 
The 'itudy of Nature has strengthened the 
tendencies to a clear monotheistic religion, and 
has led to some greater appreciation of the 
attributes of tbo divine 

The chief method of acquiring knowledge of 
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the divine is however that through direct contact 
with God. The way is open to each and every 
being in history, the chief obstacle is the attitude 
the being assumes. Experience shows that 
some minds have been more dehnitely set in 
this direction. Such minds are of two kinds 
- i. the saints, great religious teachers and 
prophets; and ii. the reflective philosophers and 
theologians. These have lived, discovered, and 
taught, at various times in the course of history. 
The truths they have revealed may have been of 
eternal implication and worth, but that has not 
affected their becoming known to men at points 
in time. Chief among such men are the founders 
and reformers of the great religions of the human 
race, and an adequate statement of their work 
for mankind as far as knowledge is concerned 
would consist essentially in a complete survey of 
their teaching concerning God and the relation- 
of souls to Him. 

Religion is not simply a knowledge of God,, 
and the relation of knowing subjects to an Object 
known can hardly be considered the sole or the 
main aim which the divine has in its active con- 
tact with men. This fact affects the Avays in 
w'hich we regard both Nature and the work of' 
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the saints and prophets. The purpose of God 
through the prcdopninant characteristics in Nature 
IS not simply to reieal aspects of His own nature, 
His own attributes If it were, even allowing for 
the actions of other minds, it would not be easy 
to accord to Him the description of unsullied 
goodness Nature seems, howeier, to be also an 
indirect means of arousing men to a closer contact 
with the divine. In this, the catastrophes and 
the cataclysms uhich have occurred in Nature, 
within the period of human history have cer 
tainly played a part Though some minds are 
repulsed and shocked, even to the extent of re- 
lection of all religious beliefs, it is an indisput- 
able fact that «uch events do arouse mankind to 
moic earnest consideration of leligion So also 
the good aspects of Nature not only suggest 
intelligence and power but they also call forth 
feelings of ane, beauty, joy and thankfulness in 
the human mind. 

As through Nature indirectly so directly in 
contact between man and God, the object is not 
simply knowledge Hehgion is mori it is an atti 
tude also of an emotional kind and requiring m 
its highest forms moral character. The saints 
-and religious teachers have had a less or greater 
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PRINCIPLES OF REFORM IN RELIGION 

In almost every age and in almost ever} 
religion theie are some earnest minds ho ha\e 
a keen feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
prevailing forms of religious life If these are 
men of power they become active reformers who 
ieai e some mark upon the religious life of a small 
or a large circle of their religious confreres If 
they do not possess this power they live a quiet 
life of mysticism, often conforming in externals 
with their brethren, but in their hearts experienc- 
ing a deeper faith In our age with its general 
advance of higher education in nearly all 
countries, and with the intercourse which exists 
between all peoples, there is evidence in most 
religions of a desire for a better condition of 
religious life This is the desire not merely of 
a few reformers but is shared by a very large pro- 
portion of educated men who are brought to 
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all those who have not been convinced of the 
perfection of any teacher are themselves responsi- 
ble for this on account of a wrong attitude of will 
on their own part. Such an attitude of will must 
constitute an important factor in many cases, but 
it is not obviously present in all. 

The course of human history is humanistic, 
that is, in one form or another it has been occujj- 
ied with the attainment and enjoyment of values 
on all sides of human life, physical, intellectual, 
moral, aesthetical and religious. In so far as 
religion represents a universal attitude, dominat- 
ing the whole, the cffert for the highest and most 
comprehensive development of these goods and the 
elimination of the corresponding bads in the 
course of history has a religious significance. But 
even keeping to religion in the more, specific 
sense, history is a sphere in which men seek for 
knowledge of God, and learn ; in which they 
strive for moral character, and attain ; in which 
they long for personal emotional relation with 
God, and in a measure succeed. And one of the 
factors in history is the study of history itself. 
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In almost every age and in almost every 
religion theie are some earnest minds who have 
a keen feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
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]ea\e some mark upon the religious life of a small 
or a large circle of their religious confreres If 
they do not possess this poner they live a quiet 
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countries and with the intercourse which exists 
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religions of a desire for a better condition of 
religious life This is the desire not tnerelj of 
a few reformers but is shared by a very large pro 
portion of educated men who are brought to 
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think about religion. The question of the nature- 
of reform in religion is thus becoming more and 
more felt to be an important social problem, for 
not infrequentl}' the prevailing conditions of 
religion are opposed to social progress in other 

k' 

directions. All attempts at actual reform, how- 
ever much their success may depend upon the 
enthusiasm and vigour of those who strive for it, 
will also be affected by the amount of intelligent 
comprehension of the principles which should 
control such attempts. The following discussion 
of these principles must, of necessity, be brief. 

Two views, very largely opposed one to the 
other, have usually been, and still are held as to 
the main problem. According to one, the position- 
of the I’igidly orthodox, there is nothing at fault 
with the religion itself, with its doctrines and 
practices or the feelings associated with them. 
What is wrong is the attitude of men and women 
to these; their mere repetition of doctrines with 
no real attempt to understand their import; their 
mechanical observance of the practices; their lack 
of genuine religious feeling. Here the way of 
reform does not lie at all in the consideration of 
the nature and the forms of the religion, but in 
the adoption of means to arouse men from their- 
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apathy and indifference. Frequently those who 
have adopted this view have strongly opposed all 
interference uifch doctrinal formularies and 
practices, as si mply implying a compromise of 
Mhole-heartedness with indifference According 
to the other view men and women are bj niture 
essentially religious, but their dissatisfaction with 
Its prevailiog forms has led to neglect of them, 
and often to a consequent lack of forms of social 
religious worship so necessary for the religious 
life of most men Here the way ofrefoimhcs 
chiefly in the modification and re-interpretation 
of doctrines and practices, and there seems no 
hope of n wide and deep revnal of religion until 
It has itself been moulded more to the needs of 
the age. The adherents of this second new 
recent the suggestion that men are in general 
apithetic to the higher demands of life. Careful 
observation will, ave think, justify uS in believing 
thai^ each of those \iew« represents on the positive 
side a part of the truth, but is urong in rejecting 
or placing too little importance on the contention 
of the other view. It seems impossible to deny 
that men have become so engrossed in what we 
may cal! the secular sides of modern civilisation 
that the practical observances of religion have 
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become all too frequently a matter of indifference. 
On the other hand, as this fact itself suggests, it 
is equally clear that the traditional forms of the 
religions do not make an appeal strong enough, 
rather in many instances they arouse keen opposi- 
tion. Serious attempts at reform will take into 
account these two sides of the problem, and 
endeavour to meet them intelligently. 

Taking up the consideration of the require- 
ments urged in the second view we may distin- 
guish between the three interrelated aspects of 
religion; the doctrines or beliefs; the practices, 
especially the rites and ceremonies; and the 
feelings or emotional tones cultivated. Although 
all these are so closely bound together in actual 
religious life it is inevitable to treat them 
separately. All questions Avith regard to doctrines 
eventually lead back to the fundamental one of 
the source from Avhich doctrines are to he 
obtained. The concejjtion of a sacred book which 
is dogmatically regarded as a direct revelation 
from God is, it should be frankly confessed, notone 
Avhich appeals to the modern mind. That there are 
books of high spiritual value will, be eagerly 
admitted, but they are no longer acceptable as a 
sort of external authority to the human spirit. 
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On the other hand the reliance on mere 
reason has not led to a satifactory result. 
The rationalism of the eighteenth century 
in the West reached its logical conclusion 
m the Scepticism of Hume and the Criticism of 
Kant Very much of the nineteenth century 
Idealism rested ultimately upon the recognition 
of some form of spiritual intuition, and the aris 
mg of new ideas in the human consciou'ine«s 
making for a higher life Jn this, as well as m 
the more recent insistence on intuition* there is a 
similarity with what the Greeks seem to have 
meant by knowledge m its highest sense pnosie, 
as well as with much wh'ch is suggested in 
Eastern thought. Thus we arc turned again to 
the sacred books for in these we may find ideas 
which have come to the saints and religious lead 
ers of humanity in the intensity of their relig- 
ious experience in the form, we might '’Ay, of 
intuitions The question then arises as to the 
principle upon w hich tbe'^e ideas are to be accepted 
or rejected • for the merely external authority 
of book or per'son no longer seems acceptable 
The first test in actual life, whatever theoretical 

• As in the philosopbj of Bergson Eucken s spiritual 
mmediacy and James' rad cal eitipfriaim 
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philosophers or theologians may say, is the test of 
essential harmon;y with the individual’s own relig- 
ious intuitions. In the second place there will 
be the test of reason, by which will bo meant the. 
question of the consistency of the particular relig- 
ious doctrines with propositions accepted on other 
sides of life. If there is definite agreement, or if 
there is at least no opposition between these, the 
religious doctrines will be at once accepted. If 
however, there is apparent contradiction, doubt 
will be felt and though the religious doctrines 
may not be rejected they will be closely 
examined and an attempt made to solve the 
contradiction. 

The modern attitude towards religious 
practices is becoming more and more clear as 
the nature of religion is empirically studied. 
Religions rites and ceremonies have to find their 
justification in relation to the beliefs and the 
feelings with which the}^ are associated. On the 
one hand they may be forms of expression of the 
feelings, or an active embodiment of the logical 
implication of the beliefs. Or, on the other hand, 
they may be means taken to arouse and cultivate 
certain l^ ciings or attitudes toward the Object of 
xeligion or towards human beings. Q-^he question 
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•whether any particular religious practice should 
be.purposely continued will thus depend upon, 
its harmony or con-tradiction with the beliefs 
held, and upon the goodness or badness of the 
feelings or attitude it encourages. There are un- 
doubtedly religious practices which cultivate the 
the feeling of reverence and quiet dignity as does 
sincere prayer ; orjoy and gladness as does fre- 
quently the chanting or singing of hymns. Some 
rites have a moral effect, emphasising certain 
moral responsibilities, and arousing feltings in 
reference to them, as those associated with the 
sacred-thread ceremony and marriage Some relig- 
iou« practn*es have no positive value, being the 
expression of superstitious belief*. Ficquently 
these are productive of no particular harm : they 
are to be discouraged only if thc^ prolong the life 
of supeistitioiis, and stand in ilie way of higher 
beliefs. Tlie keener appreciation ofmoral principles 
ns such has led tothedehnite unfiiiu lung demand 
in modern times that so-called reiigums practices 
which aie in conflict with these piuicip'fssli dl be 
entirely rejected. It is chiefly by c m-uleiation 
of the natiue of the belief* and tim i i ungs assoc- 
iated with pnclices that true religion may be 
distinguished from magic. 
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T!ie clnngcr nguinsl v.-hich the reformer has to 
guard himself and his followers is that- of a 
rationalistic and utihtarian crastianism. This is 
especially the evil of an unenlightened treatment 
of rites and ceremonies. The question here is 
essentially; Is the practice positively harmful, 
morally or otherwise ? If it is harmless then the 
reformer must think long before he decides to 
urge its discontinuance. In such instances, or in 
those in which there is doubt, he does well not to 
oppose the rite. For the more one examines the 
Icstivals and ceremonies of the religious life in 
•dilferent countries, the more one finds what wealth 
of colour and of joy centres in them. Think, for 
example, of the in( crest which a religious 
procession often arouses. Occasions, such as the 
sacred thread ceremony of the Hindus, are times 
of joy. In fact, not only should no attempt bo 
made to take away the practices which give any 
happiness to life, but the reformer might try to 
learn from other religions of means of increasing 
the occasions of such or he might even 
propose new ones. The Positivists, who considered 
themselves far above the theological and 
philosophical stages of humanity, saw the 
advantage of making a calendar in which days 
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were set apart for the commemoration of those 
who had aided in the forward march of strugglmg^ 
humanity. Religion hves and has an influence 
on life partly because it is not just theological 
propo«!itions, or moral piecepts,butis an emotional 
attitude in which reference for great personalities 
plays a great part A religion without ‘*aints, or 
one which does not revere its saints commemorat- 
ing them in times of festivity, not merely setting 
them up as models for imitation but personalities 
to love, such a religion !ack« waimth and must 
lose much of what makea for human progress 
hestivo occasions are needed in order to cultivate 
a feeling of admiration, even adoration of the 
saints and a joyful sense of coromunion with them 
A widespread conviction regards religion as 
essentially a matter of feeling and this conviction 
appears in the main correct This is not to say 
that the nleas depend upon iLcIugs, rather 
particular feelings aie inseparately associated with 
certain ideas TteliDgs and ideas very largely 
determine the nature of action, but action leids 
again to bome form of feeling The priinp'e of 
religious reform in this connection is that good 
feeling'! rhnll be aroused and cultivated and bad 
ones biipproBacd The chief question concerns 
14 
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what feelings are to be approved and what dis- 
approved. Theoretical difficulties may he raised 
here, but practically the question does not appear 
very difficult to answer. The attitude of faith, 
trust, and hope is essentially that of religion as 
found in the forms which are recognised as the 
highest. Connected with these are joy and 
gladness, equanimity of mind, peace and calm. 
Above all are the emotions of benevolence and 
love, expressing themselves in active service, 
leading to joy and more love. Religion has to 
fight against certain feelings with which man is 
afflicted, as with those of fear and despair, of 
gloominess and restless anxiety. Even for feel- 
ings of grief and sorrow, it has its antidote of 
faith that through them a more profound pence 
and joy is to be attained. In modern life the 
solidarity' of the individual with the society and 
the race is a fact borne in upon us from all sides. 
One of the demands of the modern reformer in 
religion is that religion shall aid in the develop- 
ment of a consciousness of this solidarity, and in 
the intensifying of the social feelings. Now, 
though the aim of reform in religion will 
be to emphasise the good feelings, it must, not be 
supposed that all experience of the other feelings 
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Will be entirely and absolutely avoided. As history 
has proved, both positively and negatively, this 
would lead to an almost inevitable superficiality. 
Some of the greatest religious saints and reform- 
ers have e'cperienced depths of bitterness before 
attaining the heights of eternal peace, however 
differently they have represented the latter. We 
may think, for example, of the Buddha, of Paul, 
of ilahomraet, of St. Augustine, and of Luther. 
The mam principle of reform being as above 
■stated, it IS still clear that before the detailed 
policy can be adequately formulated a careful 
-study of the emotional side of the religious lives 
of the great spiritual leaders of humanity is 
necessary. 

Passing now to the consideration of the 
methods which might best serve in aiding the 
reform of religions we shall at the same time be 
able to indicate how the apathy and indifference 
of men, so far as it exists, may perhaps be over- 
come. Undoubiedly the first of all requirements 
IS an enlightened and earnest priesthood With- 
out this, most other forms of endeavour to bring 
about reforms are doomed more or less to failure If 
the priests are to he able to impress the doctrines 
upon religious laymen they must seriously and 
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sincerely believe them. But according to the 
requirement of an enlightened modern judgment . 
this can only be if a man has spiritual intuition 
and the knowledge and capacity to judge doctrines. 
Thus the priest must have opportunity for relig- 
ious meditation, and in addition he should have 
as broad an acquaintance with modern knowledge 
as is possible. The reformer will also strive to- 
secure priests of knoAvn moral integrity and 
enthusiasm, To obtain cultured spiritual priests is 
the task of tasks. In the past the limitation of 
the priesthood to particular groups of families* 
probably served a very useful purpose: it may 
reasonably be maintained that today this custom 
militates against the best being achieved, and 
should in consequence be discarded. 

The recognition of the part placed in human 
life by ideas and by an enthusiasm for high ideals 
must also lead to an admission, as a corollary, of 
the importance of an enlightened priesthood in 
the community. As religion has been sometimes 
used to promote loyalty to the political head, as 
in the Roman Empire when the bust of the 
emperor was given a jjlace by the side of the 
images of the gods, so now it must be turned to- 


* As still amongst Parsis, Brahmins,- and Jews. 
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-^vards promoting loyalty to all good causes If it 
IS accepted as an important public function for 
certain persons to occupy themselves m the 
religious organisation for the cultivation of high 
ideals, then there must be adequate provision 
for tho'e persons to obtain the means of a worthy 
type of life for themselves The reformer must 
insist that so long as the means of livelihood of 
the priests depend on their adherence to tradi- 
tional doctrines or on the perpetuation of harmful, 
obsolete and uninteresting rites so long will 
reforms be strenuously opposed m one way or 
another, chiefly as experience has «bown, by 
mi'^representation of the motives of the reformer. 
The rank and file of the priesthood - with most 
exceptions amongst Roman Catholic Christians 
the officers of the SaKation Army and Buddhist 
monks are rot renowned for the spirit of renunci- 
ation Priests are naturally and quite reasonably 
as much concerned with the needs of physical 
sustenance, intellectual enlightenment aesthetic 
enjojment, as most other individuals of their 
social 1g\ el, and the reformer has to remember 
this fact For example, jn India, the Brahmins 
will give little support to the discouragement of 
extravagant expenditure in the celebration of 
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private religious cermonies if no other means are 
provided for them to obtain u’hat they now obtain- 
in this manner towards their livelihood, either in 
money or in kind. There is a sphere of undoubted 
social usefulness for the priest, and the reformer 
has to aim at a condition such that only in 
the performance of useful functions shall he 
obtain the necessities of a good life. So- 
again the education of many if not most 
priesthoods has been lamentably narrow ; it has 
seemed as though the pi'eparation of the mind 
for its spiritual tasks has required all the availa- 
ble time and attention. Such a view can hardly 
justify itself in the light of the modern attitude 
towards religion. If, as we maintain, there is 
something divine in physical health, in intellec- 
tual truth, in moral achievement, and in beauty, 
then instruction and training in all these sides of' 
life should be included in the education of those 
becoming priests. 

Associated in some degree with the demand' 
for cultured priests is another for the provision of 
sound education in religion. Despite the practic- 
al difficulties, something should be done in this 
direction from the village schools right up to and 
including the Universities. In a country, as 
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India, with a number of religions, each of these 
should be represented in the Universities by at 
least one professor or lecturer giving the most 
enlightened instruction possible concerning hi3 
religion. If the intellectual consideration of 
religion were taken up in the Universities ive 
might hope after a short time for thehcgjnning of 
a religions literature suited to the needs of the 
modern man and bearing m it the inspiration 
for further progress For the traditional forms of 
religion make always for conservatism, the liberal 
forms almost alwajs for progrtss and advance. 

The problem as to how the practices of 
religion in their popular form are to be modified 
IS perhaps the most difficult of all. There 13 
most to bo hoped for from the spread of educat on. 
But much might nevertheless be done if those 
who nre earnestly religious and advocates of 
reform take an active and continuous pirt in the 
religious life of the community. Unfortunately 
the enlightened tend to neglect the practical 
observances of religion that is simp'y abandon- 
ing the citadel to the forces of conservatism The 
example and the careful judgment of the 
enlightened ought to be brought continually 
before their /ess educated brethren, ilore than. 
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this, the sincerely religious should nctively 
concern themselves with raising for discussion in 
their communities subjects of reform which appear 
to them urgent. For in man}' cases it is only in this 
way that the "traditional” priests will be aroused 
from their apathy and indifference to genuine 
religion. By a decision of the community practices 
might eventually be changed and the unconsidered 
hostility of the majority of members of a 
community to individual progressive members 
lessened, if not entirely overcome. 

Into the question of the cultivation of good 
religious feelings it is impossible to enter here 
in detail : and as we suggested before, it will be 
largely met by the treatment of the doctrines and 
the practices of a religion. So much must, how- 
ever, be said here ; thac if there is a reasoned 
desire for a deeper and more widely diffused 
social feeling, this can only be obtained by some 
form of corporate act or acts in which the in- 
dividuals concerned will feel that they are in a 
real harmony of activity. In other words, there 
must be some definite and regular forms of 
corporate worship. The social effect, for example, 
of the combined prayer of the Muslims, or the 
congregational singing of Christians, cannot be 
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denied. Many of the undesirable feelings at 
present evident m the religious lives of the more 
or less uneducated \riU be outgrown only by the 
overthrow of the superstitions with which they 
are associated. 

For the achievement of the most thorough- 
going reform and for the development of the 
highest and most comprehensive form of religion 
the reformer in any religion must not keep his 
attention too closely fixed on his own religion. 
There is no better means by which a man may 
come to appreciate the strong and the weak 
points of bis own religion than by the study of 
one or two others Further, such study should 
teach him something of factors of religion which 
he has previously neglected altogether, or to 
which he has given insufficie”t attention, A few 
examples may be mentioned Most Protestant 
Christians might be expected to learn something 
of the value of meditation and contemplation 
from Hinduism and even from Catholic Christian- 
ity. Orthodox Muslims might be brought to 
appreciate more the value of music as a form of 
religious expression and a means to cultivate a 
more jojous type of religion. The reformer should 
especially interest himself in the tendencies of 
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the reform movements in other religions. For 
in them he will find in many instances something 
to learn with regard to the methods which the 
reformer may best adopt, and he will frequently 
obtain some encouragement in his own efforts in 
so far as he comes to feel that he is woi king not 
merely alone in his own co.mmunity but in 
sympathy, expressed or implied, with those work- 
ing for reform in other religions. Thus, at the 
present, he may justly feel that he belongs to no- 
simple isolated movement, but is talcing part in a 
great world-wide.advartOfeV-* The attitude of the- 
reformer is to welc'om'e^gbO^'whei'e'yer he finds it. 
He should .be- engaged rather with the advocacy 
of the good rather than with mere* .Opposition to 
the bad. Th6sj,the -spirit H'he wiH' endeavour to 
cultivate in himself afid intithers should be that 
of seeking the good in all religions, to the more- 
general diffusion and enjoyment of the spiritual 
goods of huma^it3^ 

The need for reform in religions in India is 
indeed great and it will require the thought and' 
the energy of all earnest men. Here it has been 
possible to consider only in a general manner the 
principles which seem to underlie reform. The 
actual steps to be taken in the particular cases 
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muBt be left for those to decide who are 
intimately concerned with the particular religious 
communities. That in their attempts, if guided 
by common principles, the reformers in the 
different religions will come toappreciate religions 
other than their own in a truer light and with 
more respect will be not the least of the benefits 
of trying to make clear what these principles of 
reform in religion are. 
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